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CHAPTER I. 
HOME SERVICE. 


Introduction—Origin of the Militia~Early Saxon Regulations—Titles 
of Authorities and Officers—Cavalry and Infantry—Arms and 
Clothing—Laws of Henry II.—Of Edward I.—Of Edward III. 
and Richard I11.—A Writ of Summons to the Clergy—Statute of 
Philip and Mary—Instructions of Queen Elizabeth. 


THE Latin, Gaelic, and Welsh words (miles, mil, 
&c.) whence the term “militia” is derived suffi- 
ciently indicate that it applies to any body of 
soldiers, but by common consent the appellation has 
been confined to that branch of the protective force 
of Great Pritain and Ireland which is composed of 
men who have either volunteered to serve or been 
enrolled by ballot. It is a force of considerable an- 
tiquity, dating prior to the Norman Conquest (indeed 
it is mentioned in the Saxon Chronicles of 896, and 
‘therein called ‘* Auxillaries’’), and has been found 
since the days of Alfred the Great of unspeakable 
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value in the defence of the State, notwithstanding 
that’a regular standing army has existed for the 
past two centuries, and been gradually augmented 
until it has reached its present proportions. 

The terms of militia service have varied at dif- 
ferent periods of our national history. By the Saxon 
laws, every freeman of an age capable to_bear arms, 
and not incapacitated by bodily infirmity, was, in 
case of foreign invasion, insurrection, or other 
emergency, obliged to join the army, that being 
one of the three services comprised under the title 
of the “trinoda necessitas.” These were, attending 
personally in war for the defence of the nation, 
working at and contributing to the building of the 
public castles and fortresses, and repairing bridges 
and highways. | 

In forming the national forces, the following 
regulations were observed : | 

All such men as were qualified to bear arms in 
one family, were led to the field by the head of the 
family. Every ten families constituted a “ tything,” 
which was commanded by the borsholder, in his 
military capacity styled “‘ conductor.” Ten tythings 
composed a hundred ; the soldiers of each hundred 
being commanded by the chief magistrate of the 
hundred, sometimes called the hundredary.* 


* This officer was elected by.the hundred at their public court, 
where they met armed ; and every member, as a token of his obedience, 
touched the weapon of the hundredary, whence these courts were called 
Wapentakes, a name still kept up in Yorkshire.—GRosk. 
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Several hundreds formed a “trything,”* which was 
commanded by the officer called a “ trything-man,” 
and the force of the county, or shire, was commanded 
by the hertoch, dux, or duke, and he by the king, or 
an officer called the Kyning’s hold, 1.e., the king’s 
lieutenant, or general, which office lasted during the 
war. In times of peace, or when the king did not 
think it necessary to have a general, the militia 
remained under the control of the dukes of each 
county. 

In ancient times every man, according to his sub- 
stance, was compelled to keep arms. 

These he was not permitted to either sell, lend, 
pledge, nor even alienate from his heirs. 

In order to their instruction in the use of arms, 
the men had stated times for the performance of 
their military exercise ; and once a year, usually in 
the spring, there was a general review of arms 
throughout each county. 

The Saxon cavalry are frequently represented in 
ancient illuminations as riding without stirrups, 
having no defensive armour save a helmet, their 
weapon being a spear. It is however certain that 
defensive armour was- worn by their officers and 
great men about the time of the Norman Conquest. 
Their cavalry was composed principally of the 
Thanes, or those men of substance who kept 
horses. 


* Corruptly called in Yorkshire a “riding.” 
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Their infantry were of two sorts, the heavy and 
light armed. The heavy infantry are represented 
with helmets, made of the skins of beasts, having 
the hair outwards; they bore large oval convex 
shields, with spikes projecting from the bosses, 
together with long and very broad swords and 
spears. | 

The light infantry carried spears only, and some 
had no other weapon than a sword. 

Different historians state that they used clubs, 
battle-axes, or bills and javelins, and that they threw 
the latter with infinite dexterity, and immediately 
afterwards closed with the foe. 

The dress of both horse and foot is stated to have 
been a tunic with sleeves, the skirts reaching to the 
knees, and the horsemen wore spurs with only one 
point. - 

We read also that the kings commonly wore thei 
crowns in battle, which also, in some measure, 
answered the purpose of a helmet. 

Sir Francis Palgrave, in his ‘Rise and Progress 
of the English Commonwealth’ (‘ Proofs and Illus- 
trations’), says: 

“From the earliest period to which our docu- 
‘ments can reach, we find the ‘ Fyrd’ appearing as 
“a general armament of the people, comprehending 
“ every rank, though under different obligations and 
“ penalties. 

“Tf the Szthcund-man, being a landholder, re- 
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“mained at home, he forfeited all his land; sixty 
“shillings was his fine, whilst thirty shillings was 
“the fyrdwite of the churl, and to the last it con- 
“tinued a levy of all the population of the country.” 

Thus it is very evident that in Saxon times the 
military force of the country was only a militia; 
every five hydes of land was charged with the 
equipment of a man for the service. 

The peasants, or Ceorles, as they were termed, 
were enrolled in bodies, and placed under the com- 
mand of Ealdermen, or chiefs, who were elected in 
the Folkmote—an assembly of the people, or of 
bishops, thanes, aldermen and freemen, convened 
annually to consult respecting public affairs.’ It 
answered in some measure to a modern Parliament 
—a word in use in the time of Edward the Con- 
fessor. The feudal law was introduced at the 
Norman Conquest in its full rigour. The whole of 
that law was based on a military plan. By its pro- 
visions all the lands of the kingdom were divided 
into what were called knights’ fees, and for cach 
knight’s fee, a knight or soldier (miles) was bound 
and obliged to serve the king in his wars at home 
or abroad, at his own expense, for a period of gene- 
rally forty days in a year, in which space of time, 
when warlike science was in its infancy, a campaign 
was frequently finished, and a nation was either 
conquered or remained victorious. 

If the war lasted longer than forty days, the 
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king made special arrangements for retaining those 
troops for any further period that might be agreed on. © 

As the knight-fees numbered about 60,000, the 
king had always at his command an army of like 
amount through the wars. 

According to recognised authorities, the military 
force of England, soon after the Conquest, consisted 
of the feudal troops and the posse comitatus. 

_ The feudal troops (described above) were obliged, 
by their tenures, to serve the king or their lords in 
the wars at home or abroad completely armed and 
mounted. 

The posse comitatus, or power of the county, 
included every free man above the age of fifteen 
and under that of sixty; and although the principal 
object of this force was to preserve the peace of the 
county under the command of the sheriff, or other 
person or persons specially designated by the crown, 
they were also, in case of hostile invasion, called out 
to defend the country and repel all enemies. 

That this body of militia might be always in 
readiness to take the field, the following law was 
enacted by Henry II. a.p. 1181, in the twenty- 
seventh year of his reign : 

“Whosoever holds one knight-fee, shall have a 
“ coat of mail, a helmet, a shield, and a lance, and 
“every knight to have as many coats of mail, 

‘“‘ helmets, shields, and lances, as he shall have 

“ knight-fees in his domain. 
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“ Every free layman having in chattels, or rent to 
“the value of sixteen marks, shall keep a coat of 
- “ mail, a helmet, a shield, and a lance. 

‘‘Kvery free layman who shall have in chattels 
“or rent ten marks, shall have a habergeon,* a 
‘‘ chaplett of iron, and a lance. 

“ Also all burgesses, and the whole community of 
‘“ freemen, shall have a wambais,f a chaplet of iron, 
“and a lance. 

‘“* Every one of these before mentioned, shall swear 
“that he will have these arms before the feast of 
‘¢ St. Hilary, and will bear fealty to King Henry, to 
‘* wit, the son of the Empress Matilda, and that he 
‘“‘ will keep these arms for his service, according to 
“his command, and with fidelity to our Lord the 
“ King, and his realm; and no man having these 
‘ arms, shall sell, pledge, nor lend them, nor alienate 
“‘ them in any other manner; nor shall the lord take 
“‘ them from his vassal by forfeiture, gift, pledge, or 
- in any other manner. 

“Qn the death of any one having these arms, 
“ they shall remain to his heir; and if the said heir 
“is not of such age as to be able to use them, they 
“ shall, if necessary, be put into the custody of him 


* Habergellum, or Hauberyeon, was a small coat composed of either 
‘plate or chain mail, without sleeves. 

¢t The Chaplet——An iron skull-cap commonly without visor or 
beaver. | 

t Wambais, &.—Doublets composed of many folds of linen stuffed 
with cotton, wool, or hair, and commonly covered with leather. 
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“ who has the guardianship of his person, who shall 
‘“‘ provide a man to use them in the service of our 
‘“* Lord the King, if required, until the heir shall be 
“ of a proper age to bear arms, and then they shall 
“‘ be delivered to him. 

“ Any burgess having more arms than he is by 
“this assize required to have, shall sell, or give 
“them, or so alienate them, that they may be re- 
“tained for the service of our Lord the King of 
“ England; and none of them shall keep more 
“arms than he is by this assize bound to have. 

“No Jew shall have in his custody a coat of 
« mail or haubergeon, but shall sell, or give it away, 
‘or in some other manner dispose of it, that it 
. © shall remain in the King’s service. 

** No man shall carry arms out of the kingdom 
“unless by command of our Lord the King, nor 
‘sell arms to another who means to carry them 
out of the kingdom.” | 

This regulation or assize received a further cor- 
roboration by the statute of the 13th of King 
Edward I., called the Statute of Winchester, by 
which every man was bound to provide, and keep, 
armour and weapons, according to his estate and 
goods. 

Those being possessed of the yearly value of 
fifteen pounds derivable from land, and forty 
marks in goods, were to keep a haubergeon and 
iron head-piece, a sword, knife, and horse. 
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Those having ten, and under fifteen pounds, 
derivable from lands and chattels, or the value of 
forty marks, the same as the preceding—horse 
excepted. | 

Persons having an hundred shillings per annum 
in land, and upwards, were to keep a doublet, a 
head-piece of iron, a sword, and a knife. 

And from forty shillings annual rents in land, 
and upwards, to one hundred, a sword, bow-and- 
arrows, and a knife. He that had under forty 
shillings in land, was sworn to keep falchions, 
gisarmes,* daggers, and other small arms. 

Persons possessing less than twenty marks in 
chattels, to have swords, daggers, and other in- 
ferior weapons; and all others authorized to keep 
bows and arrows, might have them cut out of the 
forests. A review of these arms was to be made 
twice a year, by two constables out of every 

* Gisarmes.—The gisarme is so variously described that its form 
remains doubtful. Baily calls it a military weapon with two points or 


pikes. This arm is mentioned in the ancient poem of the ‘ Battle of 
Flodden Field’ : 


‘Some made a mell of massy lead, 
Which iron all about did bind ; 
Some made strong helmets for the head, 
And some their grisly gisarings grind.” 


The Rev. Mr. Lamb, editor of the above poem, has the following 
note on this passage : 

“* Gesarmes.—Halberts derived from the French Gutsarme, a kind of 
offensive long-handled and long-headed weapon, or, as the Spanish 
Visarma, a staff which hath within it two long pikes, which with a 
shoot or thrust forward came forth.” 
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hundred, who were to report defaulters to the 
justices, and they to present them to the king in 
parliament. 

The militia were raised in ancient times under 
commissions of array, which, according to Black- 
stone, “were given by the prince to officers in 
“every county to muster and array the inhabitants, 
“or see them in a condition for war.” 

The command was often vested in the persons to 
whom the commissions were given, though very 
frequently the high constables or sheriffs com- 
manded in their own districts, either by authority 
which devolved upon them, or by special appoint- 
ment, 

We find, however, that in the fifth parliament of 
Henry IV. the form of those commissions of array 
was settled, though some authorities maintain that 
the first commission to array the militia was a.D. 
1122, renewed by Henry II., 1176, and again re- 
newed in 1557. | 

In the reigns of King Edward IIT. and Richard IT. 
some extraordinary writs for summoning men to 
defend the realm were issued, and addressed to the 
archbishops and bishops, directing them to array 
all the abbots, priors, monks, and other ecclesiastical 
persons of whatsoever diocese, between the ages of 
sixteen and sixty, a translation of one of which 
writs is given here, as it appears to be quite a 
literary curiosity :— 
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“The King to the Venerable Father in Christ, 
William, by the said grace, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Primate of all England, greeting : 

‘* As in our last Parliament by your assent, and 
“that of the other Prelates, Nobles, and Commons 
“of our realm, it hath been ordered that all men 
“of our said Kingdom of England, as well clergy as 
‘‘laity—to wit, every one according to their state, 
“possessions, and abilities—should be armed and 
“arrayed to go forth for the safety of the holy 
“Church and the said Kingdom against our enemies, 
“if any shall presume to enter the said Kingdom: 

‘“* WHEREFORE, by diverse Commissions, we have 
“assigned certain of our trusty persons in every 
“county of our Kingdom for arraying, and causing 
“to be arrayed and armed, all defensible men 
“there to be found, between the ages of sixteen 
“and sixty years, and to cause them to be divided 
“into thousands, hundreds, and twenties, so that 
“the said men, so armed and arrayed, and well 
“furnished with competent arms, may be ready and 
“‘ prepared to resist the said enemy, for the safety 
“and defence of the said Church and Kingdom ; 
| ‘ AND because our enemies the French, having 

“broken the peace between France and England, 

“last entered into at Calais, have, in an hostile 

“manner, taken our cities, castles, towns, and many 

“other places, slaying our faithful subjects residing 

“therein, and taking them into their own hands, 
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“thus detaining and occupying them; and, not 
‘content with this alone, they have assembled, andi 
“are diligently preparing with the utmost expe- 
‘¢dition, in diverse parts of the sea coasts, a large 
“fleet of ships, with a multitude of forces and armed 
“‘men, in order shortly to invade our said Kingdom 
‘Sand us, our said people and Kingdom, to conquer 
“by force and to subvert our realm and the Church 
“of England: 

“We, willing in the most convenient manner to 
“ provide for the safety and defence of the Church 
‘and our said Kingdom with all our power; 

“ Anp adverting that you and all the other 
“prelates, and all the clergy of the said Kingdom, 
“with our faithful subjects, are bound to lend an 
“assisting hand to resist our said enemies for the 
“safety of holy Church and the said Kingdom : 

“ ‘Wz, therefore, firmly enjoin and command you, 
“by the fealty and love by which you are bound 
“unto us, and considering the imminent perils and 
“heavy damages threatened by the invasion of our 
“aforesaid enemies, that you cause all abbots, 
“priors, religious, and other ecclesiastical persons 
“(every delay being laid aside), to be armed, fur- 
‘“‘nished, and arrayed with competent arms (to wit), 
“every one between the said ages of sixteen and 
“sixty, according to their said state, possessions, 
“and abilities, and these to be arranged into thou- 
“sands, hundreds, and twenties, so that they may 
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“be prepared to set forth, together with our other 
“faithful subjects, against our said enemies within 
“our Kingdom, in order, with Gon’s assistance, to 
“conquer, repel, and destroy them, and to punish 
“their audacity. 

“ Anp this, as you esteem us and our honour, 
“ your own, and the safety of holy Church and our 
“ Kingdom, you will by no manner omit. 

“Witness the King at Westminster the 6th 
‘‘ day of July, a.p. 1369, Claus. 43, Ed. III. M. 13.” 


Notwithstanding the issue of such writs, history 
does not inform us that those reverend battalions 
were ever actually called forth underarms. Indeed, 
insuperable obstacles appear to have militated 
against it. | 

First, the immunities of the Church, which would 
have been violated by making private soldiers 
of its members. 

Next, many councils and canons, as well as the 
determinations of some of the Popes, all concurred 
in prohibiting ecclesiastics to use any other sword 
than that of the spirit. 

Besides, the very order directed a thing which 
appears an impossibility. How was a monk, who had 
no private property, to purchase arms, armour, or 
weapons, were it even lawful for him to use them? 

The ecclesiastics of ancient days seem difficult to 
understand, for we often read of bishops serving in, 
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and sometimes commanding, armies, and frequently 
fighting like privates in the ranks of a squadron. 

It is a matter of history that Philip de Dreux, 
Bishop of Beauvais, being taken prisoner in complete 
armour by Richard I., was confined in prison. 

The Pope interfered in his behalf, and solicited 
his release, under the title of his son and the son of 
the Church. 

The King, in answer, sent him the coat of mail 
in which he was taken, saying, “Is this thy son’s 
coat or not?” His Holiness, however, ingeni- 
ously answered, it was neither his son’s coat, nor 
the coat of a son of the Church, thereby declining 
to interest himself further in the matter. 

It is stated of this warlike bishop, that he fought 
with a mace, so as to put himself en régle with the 
canons, &c., against using a sword, and that at the 
battle of Bovines he beat down Long Sword, Earl of 

Salisbury. | 
How he avoided spilling blood seems an enigma, 
as without doing so it appears next to impossible 
to beat a man’s brains out. 

All things considered, those writs may have been 
issued more with the intent to draw a commutation 
from the treasury of the Church than to call its sons 
into the field. 

The statute of the 13th Edward I. (the Statute 
of Winchester, to which reference is made) was 
repealed in the 1st Philip and Mary, and another 
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enacted, wherein armour and weapons of more 
modern date were inserted. By that Act it was 
provided that all temporal persons having estates 
of a thousand pounds or upwards should, from the 
Ist of May, 1588, keep six horses or geldings fit for 
mounting demi-launces, three of them at least to 
have sufficient harness, steel saddles,* and weapons 
requisite and appertaining to the said demi-launces, 
horses, or geldings; and ten light horses, or geld- 
ings, with the arms, weapons, and harness requisite 
for light horsemen; also forty corselets furnished, 
forty Almaine rivetts,f or, instead of said Almaine 
rivetts, forty coats of plate,§ corselets, or brigan- 
dines,|| furnished; forty pikes, thirty bowes, thirty 


_™ Saddles whose burrs or bow were covered with steel. 

¢ The corselet was a species of armour chiefly worn by pikemen, who 
were then afterwardscalled corselets; strictly speaking, the word “corselet” 
meant only that part which covered the body, but was generally used to 
express the whole suit, under the term of a corselet furnished or com- 
plete; this included the head-piece and gorget; the back and breast, 
with skirts of iron called tasses, or tassets, covering the thighs. 

¢ Almaine rivets were probably coats of armour made flexible by 
means of rivets, invented or imported from Germany. 

§ Coats of plate were made of thin plates of iron. 

|| Brigandines took their name from the troops by whom they were 
first worn, these were called “brigans;” they were a species of light 
armed irregular foot, much addicted to plunder, frequently mentioned 
by Froissart. From their irregularities the appellation of ‘ brigands ” 
was used in common to signify all sorts of freebooters. 

The brigandine was composed of a number of small plates of iron 
screwed upon quilted linen, or leather, through a small hole in the 
centre of each plate, their edges laid over each other like tiles or the 
scales of a fish. These scales were covered with leather or cloth, so as 
to have the appearance of common coats. They were proof against the 
stroke of a sword or push of a pike, and yet extremely pliable to every 
motion of the body. 
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sheaves of arrowes,* thirty steel cappes or sculls,} 
twenty black billst or halberts, haquebuts,§ and 
twenty morians,|| or sallets.4] 

Temporal persons, having estates to the value of 
a thousand marks and upwards, and under the yearly 
value of a thousand pounds, to maintain four horses 
or geldings for demi-launces, whereof two at the 
least to be horses, with sufficient weapons, saddles, 
meete and requisite to the said demi-launces. Six 
light horses, with furniture, &c., necessary for the 
same; thirty corselets furnished; thirty Almaine 
rivetts, or in lieu thereof thirty coats of plate, corse- 
lets, or brigandines furnished ; thirty pikes; twenty 
long bowes; twenty sheaves of arrowes; twenty 
steel cappes or sculles; ten black bills or halberts ; 
ten haquebuts; and ten morians or sallets. 

Persons of lesser incomes were restricted to the 
maintenance of a smaller amount of men, horses, and 
weapons. 

A constant apprehension of invasion from Spain, 
during the first part of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 

* A sheaf contained twenty-four arrows. 

t The scull was a head-piece resembling a bowl or basin. 

¢ A black bill was a species of halbert not frequently kept bright, 
whence they were called black, and sometimes brown bills. * 

§ Haquebut.—A hand-gun, called a haque or hook-but, from its 
stock being hooked or bent. 

|| A morian, or morion, was commonly an open helmet without a 
visor, or beaver, worn by harquebusiers and musketeers ; Guillen says 
it took its name of morion from being commonly worn by the Moors. 


{7 Sallets, or celates, were head-pieces without crests, sometimes having 
a visor, and sometimes without one. 
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caused that sagacious sovereign to pay the utmost 
attention to the internal forces of the country, and 
induced her to issue a commission containing the 
fullest and most elaborate Regulations and Instruc- 
tions, enacted solely by her own authority, with the 
advice of her Privy Council. 

“ Instructions for the executyon of the commis- 
“ sion, directed to all the justices of the peace in the 
“‘ countie, for general musters and traynings of all 
“‘ manner of persons liable for the warrs, to serve as 
“‘ well on horseback as on foote.” 

“ The principal intent of the Queen’s Majestie, as 
“‘ may appear by the express words of her Majestie’s 
‘‘ commission, is to have perfect knowledge of the 
‘“‘ numbers, qualities, habilities, and sufficiencie of 
“all her subjects in that countie, as by the like 
‘¢ commission sent into all other shires of the realme, . 
“ the like is intended from the age of sixteen yeares 
“and upwardes, that may be found liable to beare 
“armoure, or to use weapon on horseback or on 
““ foote,” &e. 

This very voluminous State paper, which it is not 
necessary to give at length, directs that in every hun- 
dred footmen, forty are ordered to be harquebusiers, 
twenty archers, if so many can be procured, the re- 
mainder to be bill-men, halberdiers, or morris-pykes.* 


* Morris pike, or Moorish pike, a weapon much in use in the sixteenth 
century both by sea and land. Some derive the name from Maurice, 
Prince of Nassau, whom they suppose invented it; but it occurs in the 
description of the battle of Flodden, which took place a.p. 1513, long 
before that prince was born. 

C 
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The “Instructions” are signed by the Privy 
Council, viz. :— . 


W. BURGHLEY. W. MILpMAY. 
R. LEYcEsTER. T. SMITH. 
F. KNOLLYS. T. Sussex. 


A. LYNCOLN. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Mobilisation of the Militia—Lords Lieutenant—Charles I.—Writ of 
‘Array—The Parliamentaires—Divided Allegiance of the Militia— 
Its great importance in the Defence of the Country. 


It appears that in early times the militia was liable 
to be marched to any part of the kingdom, but by 
Ist Edward III. c. 5 (of which we give the trans- 
lation) it was decreed as follows: 

“The King wills that no’ man from henceforth 
“¢ shall be charged to arm himself otherwise than he 
“was wont in the times of his progenitors, kings 
“ of England; and that no man he compelled to go 
“out of his shire, but when necessity requireth, 
“and sudden coming of strange enemies into the 
“realm; and that it shall be done, as hath been 
“ done in:times past, for the defence of this realm.” 

During the reign of Henry VIII. and his children, 
lords lieutenant were introduced, as standing represen- 
tatives of the Crown, to keep the counties in military 
order, for we find them as known officers in statute 
4 and 5 Philip and Mary, cap. 3, though they had 
not been long in use, for Camden speaks of them, in 
the time of Queen Elizabeth, as extraordinary magis- 
trates in times of danger and difficulty. : 

Cc 2 
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From the latter reiyn, however, the lords lieute- 
nant have had the charge, under the Sovereign, of 
raising militia in their respective counties. 

Charles I. having, by the Petition of Rights, been 
deprived of the power of maintaining a dispos- 
able body of troops in the country, found himself 
(1641) unable to suppress the rebellion then raging 
in Ireland, and was, in consequence, induced to 
commit to the Parliament the charge of restoring 
peace. 

The latter availed itself of the circumstance, 
pleased to get into its own hands the military force 
of the nation, and in the following year the two 
Houses passed a bill,* in which it was decreed 
that the power over the militia, and also the com- 
mand over all the forts, castles, and garrisons should 
be vested in several commissioners in whom they 
could confide. 

The king having refused his assent to the bill, 
the Parliament declared it was necessary to put the 
nation in a state of defence, and immediately issued 
orders to muster the militia. 


* The aim of the Houses, however, in the bill for regulating the 
militia, presented to Charles in February, 1642, and his refusal to pass 
which led by rapid steps to civil war, was not so much to remove those 
uncertainties by a general provision (for in effect they left them much 
as before), as to place the command of the sword in the hands of those 
they could control; nominating in the bill the lords lieutenant of 
every county, who were to obey the orders of the two Houses, and to be 
irremovable by the king for two years. No one can pretend that this 
was not an encroachment on his prerogative—Hallam’s History of 
England, vol, ii. 
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On the other hand, the king issued commissions 
of array for the same purpose to sone of tne no- 
bility, and thus commenced a fratricidal war which 
desolated the country for several years. 

The following is a copy of the letter which 
Charles I. sent to Leicestershire with his Majesty's 
commission of array :— 


‘“* CHARLES R. 

“ Right trusty and well-beloved cousins, and 
“ right trusty and well-beloved, we greet you well. 
‘* Whereas, it hath been declared by the votes of 
“both Houses of Parliament, the 15th March last, 
‘* that the kingdom is of late, and still is, in evident 
‘‘and imminent danger, both from enemies abroad 
“and a Popish, discontented party at home; that 
‘“‘ there is an urgent and inevitable necessity for 
“ putting our subjects in a position of defence, both 
“ for the safety of our person and people: 

“‘ And whereas a small number of both Houses 
“ (after it had been rejected by the Lords in a full 
“ House, or without our Royal assent, or the opinion 
“ of the judges concerning the legality of it), having 
“‘ attempted by ordinance to put into execution the 
‘¢ militia of the kingdom, and to dispossess many of 
“our ancient nobility of the command and trust 
“reposed in them by us, and herein nominated 
‘“‘ divers others who have no interest, nor live near 
“to some of our counties to which they are no- 
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‘“‘ minated for the lieutenancy, whereby they cannot 
“‘ be properly serviceable to the counties wherewith 
“ they are entrusted; nor our people receive that 
‘content and security which we desire they should 
“ to submit to the execution of such power, by way 
“of ordinance, without it were reduced into a law 
“by Act of Parliament established by our Royal 
‘“‘ assent, were to reduce and expose our subjects to 
“ mere arbitrary government, which, by God’s grace, 
‘* we shall never permit : 

“ We, therefore, considering that by the laws of 
“ the realm it belongeth to us to order and govern 
“the militia of the United Kingdom, have here- 
“ upon, by our Proclamation, the twenty-seventh of 
‘May last, prohibited all manner of persons what- 
“ever upon their allegiance to muster, levy, or 
“ summon, upon any warrant, order, or ordinance, 
“ from one or both Houses of Parliament, whereunto 
‘‘ we have not, or shall not, give our express consent 
‘“to any of the trained bands, or other officers, 
“without express warrant under our hands, or 
“ warrant from our sheriff of the county, grounded 
‘‘on a particular writ to that purpose under our 
“ Great Seal. 

“ And considering that in ancient time the militia 
“of the kingdom was ever disposed of by the com- 
“ missions of array, and that a particular statute 
‘upon record in the Tower, made by full consent 
“of the prelates, earls, barons, and commons, and 
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“at their suit, and by advice and opinion of the 
** Judges then had, such commissions, mitigated in 
“respect of clauses perilous to the commissioners, 
“and approved of for the time to come. 

‘“‘ And by the subsequent records it -appeareth, 
‘‘ that all our Royal predecessors have continually 
“ exercised the power by such commissions, till of 
“late time they have been discontinued by the 
“ grants of particular commissions of lieutenancy 
‘* little differing in substance from the said commis- 
“‘ sions of array, against which the Houses it seems 
“ have taken some exception: And though we are 
“in no way satisfied of the illegality of them, our 
“ counsel being never heard in the defence thereof, 
“ yet being willing to avoid all exception at present, 
‘“‘ we have thought fit to refer it to that ancient 
“legal way of disposing the power of the militia 
“by commissions of array, for defence of us, our 
“kingdom and our country, authorizing you or any 
‘three or more of you to array and train our 
‘ neople, and to apportion and assess such persons 
“‘ as have estates, and are not able to bear arms, to 
“ find arms for other men in reasonable and moderate 
“ proportion; and to conduct them so arrayed, as 
“ well to the coasts as to other places, for the oppo- 
“‘ sition and destruction of our enemies in case of 
“ danger, as to your discretion, or any three or more 
“ of you, shall seem meet, whereof you, Henry Earl 
“ of Huntington, and in your absence, William Earl 
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“of Devonshire, or Henry Hastings, Esq., to be 
“ones: And being both confident in a great measure 
“both of the loyal affections of our people, and 
‘“‘ very tender to bring any unnecessary burden or 
“ charge on them, by augmenting the number of the 
“ trained bands, We do for the present only require 
‘‘ that you do forthwith cause to be mustered and 
“ trained all ancient trained bands of the county, 
“carefully seeing that they be supplied with able 
“and sufficient persons, and completely armed; 
‘“ unless you find that there be just cause, and that 
“it be with the good liking of the inhabitants for 
“ their own better security, to make any increase 
“ of these numbers; and over such bands to appoint 
‘ colonels, captains, and officers, as you shall think 
“ most fit for the discharge of that service, being 
“such persons as have considerable interest in the 
“county, and not strangers. And in case of any 
“ opposition, you are to raise the power of the county 
‘* to suppress it, and to commit all such persons as 
‘are found rebellious herein into the custody of the 
‘* sheriff, whose care and assistance we especially re- 
“quire. And that he shall from time to time issue 
* forth such warrant for the assembling of the people 
“ at such times and places as by you shall be agreed 
‘fon, according to the trust reposed in him by our 
‘* said commission. 

“ And we further authorize you our commissioners, 
‘‘or any three of you after such array made, from 
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“ time to time, to train and take muster of our said 
‘‘ bands; and to provide beacons, and other neces- 
“ saries for the better exercising of our people, and 
“ discovery of sudden invasions and commotions : 
“Of all which your proceedings herein, We 
“expect a plenary and speedy account, according 
“to the trust reposed in you, and authority given 
“you by our commission in that behalf. 

“ Given at our Court at York the 11th day of 
“ June, in the 18th year of our reign, 1642.” 


On the same page we find the following : 


“ Die Sabbathi, 18 Junii, 1642. 
‘* Resolved, upon the question by the Lords and 
‘“* Commons assembled in Parliament— 
‘‘ That the commission of array for Leicester 
“is against law, and against the liberty and pro- 
“ perty of the subject.” 


Resolved, &c.— 

“* That all those that are actors in the putting of 
“ the commission of array in execution shall be 
‘“‘ esteemed disturbers of the peace of the kingdom, 
‘“‘ and betrayers of the liberty of the subject.” 


Ordered— 

“ That this commission of array and the afore- 
“said votes shall be forthwith printed and pub- 
** lished throughout the kingdom. 


“ Ja. Brown, Cleric. Parl.” 
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It was a trying time for the militia when its 
loyalty to the Crown was thus jeopardised. On the 
one hand the king had called for its aid in the 
assertion of that authority which, in accordance 
with constitutional traditions and usage, was un- 
doubtedly vested in his Majesty ; on the other hand, 
the Parliament, which, in a degree, represented the 
people, very many of whom formed the militia, 
negatived the king’s authority.* Oscillating ‘be- 
tween the two powers, the special utility of the 
militia was neutralised, and it was not until the 
final battle of Naseby, which put a period to the 
prestige of Charles I., that the force was relieved 
from its divided obligation and its State value 
restored. In the time of James I. it was the boast 


* So zealous were the militia that, on the receipt of the order for the 
array, they “met in many places and exercised spontaneously,” and 
the force adhered to the king’s cause until his wavering policy lessened 
considerably the number of adherents. When he advanced with his 
troops to Brentford and threatened London, it was widely circulated 
by his opponents, that the city was to be stormed and given over 
to his “rapacious and licentious cavaliers.’ “The parliament,” 
says Guizot, in his ‘History of the English Revolution,’ “ promptly 
turned this feeling to advantage. It invited the apprentices to enlist, 
promising that the time of their service should be reckoned as part of 
their apprenticeship; the city offered 4000 men taken from tis militia, 
and appointed Skippon to command them. ‘Come, my boys, my brave 
boys,’ he said, as he put himself at their head, ‘let us pray heartily and 
fight heartily. I will run the same fortunes and hazards with you. 
Remember the cause is for God, and for the defence of yourselves, your 
wives and children.’ During one whole day and night these levies of 
militia and volunteers were successively filing out of London to join the 
army ; and two days after the battle of Brentford (Nov. 14), Essex, 
accompanied by most of the members of both Houscs, reviewed 24,000 
men on Turnham Green, less than a mile from the king’s outposts.” 
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of the country that while France, Spain, Belgium, 
and Germany swarmed with mercenaries, the 
defence of England was confided to the militia. 

In the troublous times immediately preceding the 
Restoration, when Monk and his Scotch army were 
quartered in London, and the most vigorous pre- 
parations were made for a conflict, it being “no 
“light thing to encounter the rage and despair of 
“ 50,000 men, whose backs no enemy had ever 
“seen, the militia seemed the only hope of the 
well-disposed portion of the nation. 

To quote further the words of Macaulay : ‘“* The 
“ greatest exertions were made by the Provisional 
‘“‘ Government, with the strenuous aid of the gentry 
“and magistrates, to organise the militia. In every 
‘“ county the train-bands were held ready to march, 
‘‘and this force cannot be estimated at less than 
** 120,000 men.” 

The army of the Cromwells being disbanded, to 
use the words of the same historian, “in a few 
“ months there remained not a trace indicating that 
“the most formidable army in the world had just 
‘¢ been absorbed into the mass of the community.” 
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CHAPTER IIL 


Accession of Charles II1.—Opposition toa Standing Army—Re-organisa- . 
tion of the Militia—Provisions of the Acts—Accession of James II.— 
The Army—Court-martial and Military Punishments—Georze II.— 
The Militia at Talavera (Napier)}—The Duke of Wellington on the 
Militia Acts of 1835 and 1852. 


WHEN Charles II. ascended the throne “the only 
army which the law recognised was the militia ;” for it 
was made one of the articles of the Bill of Rights, that 
the raising and keeping of a standing army within 
the kingdom “‘is against law.” 

Not long after his restoration, however, and not- 
withstanding the inimical sentiments evoked thereby, 
Charles began to form the nucleus of a small stand- 
ing army. | 

Lavish and careless as he was, he yet contrived 
to keep up and maintain a body of guards, and, de- 
spite the disapprobation and even murmurs of the 
Commons, he gradually went on augmenting his 
troops; and, on the abandonment of Tangier in 
1683—which he had received as a portion of her 
dower on his marriage with the Princess Catha- 
rine of Portugal—he brought the garrison of that 
place to England, which consisted of one regiment of 
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horse and two of foot, and this addition so increased 
his forces that in the beginning of the year 1685 his 
army—all ranks included—numbered about seven 
thousand infantry and seventeen hundred cavalry, 
the charges of this army, which amounted to about 
two hundred and ninety thousand pounds a year, 
being all defrayed out of the king’s own revenues. 
We read that even in those days there were some 
discontented people, who, refusing to be pleased, 
looked on the militia in a mood which was somewhat 
splenetic, and with eyes which beamed with no 
friendly light: in the language of the historian, 
‘* the enemies of the liberties and religion of Eng- 
‘* Jand looked with aversion on a force which could 
“ not, without extreme risk, be employed against those 
“ liberties and that religion, and missed no opportu- 
‘‘ nity of throwing ridicule on the rustic soldiery.” 
id ete kets “In Parliament, however, it was neces- 
‘* sary to express such opinions with some reserve, 
“ for the militia was an institution eminently popu- 
“Jar.” Feudal tenures being abolished immediately 
after the Restoration, the militia was remodelled by 
Acts then passed, and amounted, in cavalry and in- 
fantry, according to popular estimation, to one 
hundred and thirty thousand men ;* and it was then 
solemnly declared that the sole supreme government, 
command, and disposition of the militia, “and of 


* 13 & 14 Car. IL, c. 3 ;—15 Car. II, c. 4.—Chamberlayne’s State of 
England, 1684. 
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“ all the forces by sea and land, and all the forts and 
“ places of strength, is, and by the laws of England 
“ ever was, the undoubted right of his majesty and 
“ royal predecessors.” The king was authorized to 
appoint lieutenants to the several counties, cities, 
and places, who, with his approbation, might ap- 
point deputies liable to be dismissed at the king’s 
pleasure. 

No peer was capable of acting as lieutenant or 
deputy-lieutenant, unless he had first taken the oaths 
of allegiance and supremacy before six of the privy 
council, or other person or persons authorized by 
the king. | 

No person under the degree of a peer could be 
capable of acting as a lieutenant or deputy-lieu- 
tenant till he had taken the above-mentioned oaths 
before a justice of the peace; but a lieutenant of a 
county might administer them to his deputies. 

The lords lieutenant of counties were empowered to 
grant commissions in the militia to the field and regi- 
mental officers, who, before they acted, were obliged 
to take the oaths prescribed, to be administered by the 
lieutenants, or two of their deputies; but the king 
had the power to confirm or displace such officers. 

The lieutenants and deputies, or the major part of 
them then present, or in the absence of the lieu- 
tenant, the major part of the deputy-lieutenants 
then present, such majority not being less in num- 
ber than three, had power to charge any person in 
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the county, city, or town corporate, wherein his 
estate was situated, having respect to and not ex- 
ceeding the following proportions: 

Every person possessed of a real estate of five 
hundred pounds a year, or a personal estate of six 
thousand pounds in goods and money, exclusive of 
the furniture of his house, was bound to provide, 
equip, and pay at his own charge one horseman. 

No person was liable to be charged with finding 
a foot soldier and arms, who had not a yearly 
revenue of fifty pounds in possession, or a personal 
estate in goods and money of six hundred pounds, 
other than stock upon the ground, and after the 
said rate, proportionally for a greater or lesser 
revenue or estate. 

The deputy-lieutenants might require the con- 
stables to furnish, at a reasonable time and place to 
be appointed, under a penalty not exceeding forty 
shillings, so many sufficient arms, with wages and 
other incidental charges, as they should assess, ac- 
cording to the said proportions, upon revenue under 
fifty pounds a year, or on personal estates less than 
six hundred pounds. And if any person, on demand, 
refused or neglected to provide a foot soldier or 
soldiers, according to the proportions aforesaid, or 
to pay any sums of money whereat he was assessed 
by a pound rate, according toa list signed by the 
lieutenants and deputies, or three of them, towards 
the defraying of the necessary charge in providing 
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such arms as aforesaid, the constable by warrant 
might levy such sum by distress and sale, rendering 
the overplus (the charge of distraining being first 
deducted), and the tenant was bound to pay the 
same, and deduct it out of his next rent, and in 
default thereof his goods also were liable to be 
distrained and sold. 

Any one possessed of an estate of one hundred 
pounds per annum, or having personal estate of 
twelve hundred pounds, and under two thousand four 
hundred pounds, might be charged towards the find- 
ing of horse or foot, as by the lieutenant should be 
deemed most expedient, but no one could be charged 
to find both horse and foot in the same county. 

No person chargeable to find a horse and horse- 
man, or to be contributory thereto, could, for the 
same estate, be charged with finding a foot soldier 
with arms, or be liable to pay the cost thereof. 

When two or more were charged to find any 
horse or foot soldier and arms, three deputy lieu- 
tenants might appoint who should find the same, 
and who should be contributors, and settle the sums 
to be paid by each contributor in cases where the 
contribution was not ascertained by the agreement 
of the parties. | 

Any papist, reputed papist, or other person re- 
fusing to take the oaths, who was chargeable in 
respect of his estate, the lieutenant, or three deputy- 
lieutenants, might appoint such persons as they 
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judged meet to furnish the same, and might charge 
the payment of the yearly sum of £8 for every horse, 
horseman, and arms, and 30s. for a foot soldier and 
his arms, and if he did not pay the same on demand, 
they might, by their warrant, levy the same by dis- 
tress and sale of the goods of such person, or of his 
tenants, rendering them the overplus, all necessary 
charges in levying thereof being first deducted ; and 
such tenant might deduct the same out of his rent. 

If any person refused or neglected, by a reason- 
ably appointed time, to provide such horse, man, 
arms, and other furniture, or to pay such sums as 
were directed towards providing the same, the lieu- 
tenants and deputies, or three of them, might inflict 
a penalty on such person not exceeding £20, and 
by their warrant might levy such sum, or the value 
of such horse, arms, and furniture, and such penalty 
inflicted by distress and sale, rendering the over- 
plus, all necessary charges in levying thereof being 
first deducted, the same to be employed to the uses 
in default. whereof the same was imposed. 

And if any person refused or neglected, in a 
reasonable time, to be appointed to provide and 
furnish such foot soldier, and arms, as was charged 
upon him, the lieutenant and deputies, or three of 
them, might inflict a penalty not exceeding £5 to 
be employed to the uses in default whereof it was 
imposed; and the constable, by warrant for that 
purpose, might levy such sum by distress and sale, 
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rendering the overplus, charges of distraining first 
deducted, and the tenant might deduct the same out 
of the next rent. 

No one was capable of acting as a soldier unless 
he had first taken the oaths of allegiance and supre- 
macy before mentioned, to be administered by the 
lieutenant, the deputy-lieutenants, or any two of 
them. 

The lieutenants had power to call together the 
militia, to arm and array them, to form them into 
companies, troops, and regiments, and, in cases of 
insurrection, rebellion, or invasion, to lead, con- 
duct, and employ them, or cause them to be led, 
conducted, or employed, as well within the several 
counties, cities, and places for which they were 
commissioned respectively, as also into any other 
counties and places, for the suppression of all such 
insurrections and rebellions, and repelling of in- © 
vasions as might happen to be, according as they 
should receive instructions from His Majesty. 

The lieutenants, and in their absence, or by their 
direction, the deputy-lieutenants, or two of them, 
had power to lead, train, and exercise, or by warrant 
under their hands and seals, to cause to be led, 
trained, and exercised, the persons so raised, arrayed, 
and weaponed; but nothing in these Acts might 
extend to the giving any power for marching any 
subject out of the realm, otherwise than by the laws 
of England ought to be done. 
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The ordinary times for training, exercising, and 
mustering the militia were these: the general 
muster and exercise of regiments not above once 
a year; the training and exercise of single com- 
panies not above four times a year, unless special 
directions were given by the king or his privy 
council, and such single companies and troops might 
not, at any time, be continued in exercise above the 
space of two days; and at a general muster and 
exercise of regiments, no officer nor soldier could be 
constrained to stay above four days together from 
their habitations; and the time occupied altogether 
in such trainings was not to exceed fourteen days 
in one year. 

At every such muster and exercise every mus- 
_keteer was to bring with him half a pound of 
powder and half a pound of bullets; and every 
musketeer serving with a matchlock to bring three 
yards of match; every horseman to bring with him 
a quarter of a pound of powder and a quarter of a 
pound of bullets, all which were at the charge of 
him who provided the said soldier and arms, on 
pain of 5s. for every omission. 

No person charged with finding a horse or foot 
soldier, or contributing thereto, was compellable to 
serve in person, but might find a substitute to be 
approved by the captain, subject nevertheless to be 
altered on appeal to the lord-lieutenant, or, in his 
absence, two deputy-lieutenants. 

D 2 
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The arms, offensive and defensive, of a trooper, with 
the furniture of his horse, were as follows :—The 
defensive armour, a breast, back, and pot,* pistol 
proof; the offensive arms, a sword, and a case of 
pistols, the barrels not under fourteen inches in 
length; the furniture of the horse, a great saddle, or 
pad, with burs and straps for affixing the holsters, 
a, bit and bridle, with a pectoral and crupper. 

For the foot, a musketeer had a musket, the 
barrel not under three feet long, the gauge of the 
bore twelve bullets to the pound, and a collar of 
bandoleers, with a sword. A pikeman was armed 
with a pike of ash, not under sixteen feet in length, 
head and foot included, with a back, breast, head- 
piece and sword. 

If any person charged, refused or neglected to 
send in or deliver his horse, arms, or other furniture 
at the beat of the drum, sound of the trumpet, or 
other summons, the lieutenants and deputies, or 


* A cuirass consisting of a breast-plate, joined to a back-piece, with 
pot or skull-cap without visor or beaver. Some bad brims round them 
like a flapped hat. 

+ See 13th Car. II., by which the length was regulated. 

The general introduction of the bayonet superseded the pike. It was 
abolished in France by Royal Ordinance in 1703. The exact period at 
which it was laid aside in England is not correctly ascertained, but it 
must have been about the same time as in France, for in the ‘ Gentle- 
man’s Dictionary,’ published in 1705, it is stated that, ‘‘ Pikes are the 
arms carried by pikemen, who used formerly to be the third part of the 
company, but they are now turned to musqueteers.” 

Tn a drill book on the exercise of foot, published by Royal command 
in 1690, the pike exercise is there retained, which would certainly prove 
it had not been abandoned. 
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three of them, might inflict a penalty not exceeding 
£5, to be levied by distress and sale, rendering the 
overplus, after deducting charges incurred in levy- 
ing it. | 

. For the furnishing of ammunition and other 
necessaries, the lieutenant and deputies, or any 
three of them, were empowered to lay rates on the 
respective counties and places, not exceeding in the 
whole in any one year the proportion of a fourth 
part of one month’s assessment in each county, after 
the rate of £70,000 a month charged by the Act of 
12th Charles IT. c. 29, to be assessed, collected, and 
paid by such persons, and according to such direc- 
tions as should be given by the lieutenants and 
deputies, or any three of them, under like penalties 
and by the like ways and means as were laid down 
in that Act. 

The proportion of the above assessment of £70,000 
for the county of Northampton was £1400, and for 
the county of Rutland £272 4s. 6d. 

Every person charged was, on pain of 5s., to pay on 
demand 2s. 6d. a day to each trooper; and on pain of 
2s. on demand, ls. a day to each foot soldier, for so 
many days as they were absent from their dwellings 
or callings, by occasion of muster or exercise, unless 
some certain agreement had been made to the con- 
trary before a credible witness, and the said penalty 
was to be paid to such soldier to whom his pay had 
been denied. In cases of invasion, insurrection , or 
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rebellion, where there was occasion for the militia 
to be called out for service, persons so charged were 
to provide each soldier furnished by him with pay 
in hand, not exceeding one month, for the payment 
whereof provision was to be made by the king out 
of the treasury. : 

And in case a month’s pay had been provided 
and advanced, no person who had advanced his 
proportion could be charged with another month's 
payment until he had been reimbursed the said 
month’s pay, and so on from time to time the 
month’s pay last before provided and advanced. 

The provisions of these Acts being much too 
copious to give im extenso, we have selected only 
some of the salient portions for our purpose. 

These ordinances after a time being found both 
expensive and onerous, were neglected by degrees, 
and the mustering of the militia was at length only 
continued in the city of London. 

During the few short though stormy years in 
which James II. swayed the sceptre, he evinced a 
constant desire to depreciate and absolutely discoun- 
tenance the militia, * and increase the standing army, 


* Le projet du Roy d’Angleterre est d’abolir les milices dont il a 
reconnu l’inutilité et le danger en cette derniére occasion, et de faire, s’il 
est possible, que le Parlement établisse le fond destiné pour les milices 4 
lentretien des troupes régiées. 

And afterwards Barillon says :— 

**Le Roi d’Angleterre m’a dit que quoiqu’il arrive i] conservera les 
troupes sur pied quand méme le Parlement ne lui donneroit pour les. 
entretenir. Il.connoft bien que le Parlement verra malvolontiers cet 
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which he endeavoured to officer as much as possible 
by persons of his own religion, and on that account 
devoted, as he doubtless thought, more to his 
interests. 

Though it may not be strictly relevant to our 
subject, yeta few passing remarks respecting the un- 
popularity of the army during the reigns of Charles IT. 
and James II. may not be considered out of place. 

It must be remembered, that when this country 
was for the first, and let us hope the last, time ruled 
by the sword, grave and dire excesses were com- 
mitted by the soldiery, which created lasting horror 
and detestation. The sword was in the hands of 
rebels, who brought the king to the scaffold, and 
almost destroyed the cherished and national church, 
and consequently the army was associated in the 
_minds of royalists and prelatists with acts tinged 
with butchery, barbarity, and even regicide. 

The discipline of the army at the period we speak 
of was lax in the extreme; nor could it well have 
been otherwise, seeing that the name of courts- 
martial was unknown to the common law of England, 
which made no distinction in times of peace between 
the soldier and civilian subject. Some ancient 
statutes, we believe, existed which made desertion 
a felony ; but then those only referred to soldiers 
serving the Crown in actual warfare. 


établissement, mais il veut étre assuré du dedans de son pays, et il croit 
ne Je pouvoir étre sans cela.”—DALRYMPLE, 169, 70, 
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As the regular army was not acknowledged by 
Parliament, there were no laws specially to govern 
it; while, on the contrary, the militia being esta- 
blished by its authority, it was provided that punish- 
ments might be summarily inflicted for breaches of 
discipline. 

A soldier by striking his general rendered himself 
only liable to the ordinary penalties for assault and 
battery ; and by disobeying the orders of his com- 
mander,* or deserting his colours, he incurred no 
legal penalty whatsoever. 

In the reign of Charles II. military punishments 
were seldom inflicted, and were hidden as much as 
possible from public cognizance, that they might 
not be made the subjects of appeal to the courts of 
law. But in the reign of James II. servile and 
corrupt judges put such a construction on the law. 
as, in some few instances, permitted desertion to be 
punished as a capital crime; this however was 
considered by all upright and independent jurists as 


* An action was brought for assault and false imprisonment. The 
defendant pleaded that he was Lieutenant-Governor of the Island of 
Scilly, and that the plaintiff was a soldier belonging to the garrison, and 
that it was the ancient custom of the castle that, if any soldier refused to 
render obedience, the Governor might punish him by imprisonment for 
a reasonable time, which he had therefore done. The plaintiff demurred, 
and had judgment in his favour. By demurring, he put it to the court 
to determine whether the plea, which is obviously fabricated, in order 
to cover the want of any general right to maintain discipline in this 
manner, were valid in point of law; which they decided, as it appears, 
in the negative.—Sir Thomas Jones’ Reports, 147; Pasch. 33, Car. II. 
1681. 
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thoroughly unsound. Even James did not venture to 
inflict death by sentence of a court-martial, and the 
deserter was, therefore, treated as an ordinary felon, 
tried at the assizes by a petit jury on a bill found 
by a grand jury, and was, consequently, at liberty 
to take advantage of any flaw which the sharp eye 
of a lawyer might discover in the indictment. 

- Soon after the accession of William and Mary to 
the throne the mutiny which occurred at Ipswich,* 
and the panic it produced, made it much more easy 
to accomplish what would otherwise have been diffi- 
cult, if not altogether impossible. A short Mutiny 
Bill was, therefore, introduced, which began by 
stating that both standing armies and courts-martial 
were unknown to the laws of England; and it 
was then enacted, in consequence of the perils im- 
pending over the realm, that on pain of death, or 


* A Committee of the Privy Council was sitting when the tidings of 
the mutiny arrived in London. William Harbord, who represented the 
borough of Launceston, was at the Board. His colleagues entreated him 
to go instantly to the House of Commons and relate what had happened. 
He went, rose in his place, and told his story. The spirit of the 
assembly rose to the occasion. 

“This is no jesting matter,” said old Birch, who had been a colonel 
in the service of the Parliament, and had seen the most powerful and 
renowned House of Commons that ever sate, twice purged and twice 
expelled by its own soldiers; “if you let this evil spread, you will have 
an army upon you in a few days. Address the King to send horse and 
foot instantly, his own men, and men whom he can trust, and put these 
people down at once.” 

‘Write to the Sheriffs,” said Colonel Mildmay, member for Essex. 
“‘ Raise the militia. There are a hundred and fifty thousand of them , 
they are good Englishmen ; they will not fatl you.”—Macaulay’s History 
of Luglund. 
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such other punishment as a court-martial might 
deem sufficient, no man mustered on pay in the 
service of the Crown should desert his colours or 
mutiny against his commanding officers; and this 
statute was only to remain in force for six months. 
When that period had expired the power so neces- 
sary to maintain military discipline was from time 
to time renewed and again confided to the Crown; 
and as years rolled on the public mind became 
completely reconciled to the names of ‘standing 
army’ and ‘ courts-martial,’ and gradually, by its 
discipline and glorious achievements, the army won 
its way to the heart of the nation, and has become 
one of those massive and stately pillars of the State 
around which the affections of a great and free 
people are entwined. 

To the present day the Houses of Parliament 
re-assert annually the principles set forth in the 
Declaration of Rights, and grant the Crown power 
to govern a stated number of troops, in accordance 
with certain prescribed regulations, for a period of 
twelve months. | 

About the year 1756 the nation was so much 
alarmed by the apprehension of a French invasion, 
that considerable bodies of Hanoverian and Hessian 
troops were brought to this country for its defence. 
The proud spirit of the nation, however, naturally 
revolted at the indelible disgrace of owing its pro- 
tection to foreign mercenaries; and those troops 
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being sent back to the Continent, a national militia 
was again raised, under an Act of Parliament in the 
thirtieth year of George II., by which it was enacted 
that a body of 30,740 men should be forthwith 
raised in the different counties of England and 
Wales, in proportions specified, the quota for the 
county of Northampton being 640 men, and that for 
the county of Rutland 120. 

The measure was generally popular, though it 
did not elicit universal approbation, and many 
freely expressed the opinion that for want of military 
knowledge and habits, a force like the militia could 
not be relied on if called into actual service. 

Experience, however, proved such speculation to 
be as ideal as it was erroneous, for it was soon 
afterwards admitted on all hands that, when dis- 
ciplined, those constitutional battalions rivalled 
those of the regular troops in performance of all 
military duties. 

I may here observe, that the greatest number 
of the 16,000 British troops, who won the battle 
of Talavera in 1809, were men drafted from the 
militia regiments at home; and so recently had they 
joined the army in Spain, that many of them still 
bore on their accoutrements the number of their 
former corps. 

Napier, in his ‘ History of the Peninsular War,’* 
Says :-— 

* Vol. ii., book 8. 
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“ The battle of Talavera was one of hard, honest 
‘‘ fighting, and the exceeding gallantry of the troops 
‘* honoured the nations to which they belonged. 

“The English owed much to the generals’ dis- 
‘* position, and something to fortune. 

‘The French owed nothing to their commander, 
“ but when it is considered that only the reserve of 
“ their infantry were withheld from the great attack 
“on the 28th, and that, consequently, above 30,000 
“men were closely engaged for three hours with 
“ 16,000 British, it must be confessed that the 
“ latter proved themselves formidable soldiers; yet 
“the greatest part were saw men, so lately drafted 
“ from the militia regiments, that many of them still 
“ bore the number of their former regiments on their 
“ accoutrements.” 

In the general order, on the battle of Talavera, 
dated “ Horse Guards, 18th August, 1809,” the fol- 
lowing passages occur :— 

“This battle was absolutely contested on two 
“ successive days, and even not wholly discontinued 
‘throughout the intervening night,—and fought 
“under circumstances which brought both armies 
‘¢ into close and repeated combat. 

“Tt is his Majesty’s command that his royal 
“ approbation and thanks shall be given, in the 
“ most distinct and most particular manner, to the 
“ non-commissioned officers and private men. 

“In no instance have they displayed with greater 
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* lustre their native valour and characteristic 
“energy; nor have they, on any former occasion, 
“more decidedly proved their superiority over the 
“ inveterate enemy of their country.” 

A more powerful witness still to the value of 
the militia, was offered by the great Duke of 
Wellington in 1835. He had had ocular proof 
of the good service those troops could perform. In 
- August, 1835, Lord Melbourne, having moved 
the House to go into committee on the Militia Staff 
Reduction Bill, the Duke rose and said :— 

“My Lords, the militia is a force by which the 
‘“‘ Government is enabled, at a small expense, and 
“ without keeping up an unconstitutional force, 
“‘ always to put the country in that state of prepara- 
“ tion in which a great nation ought ever to be, but 
“‘in which this country cannot be, in reference to 
“the other powers of Europe, without such aid. 
“ The last change made in this force left it in that 
“ condition which could be made a state of organiza- 
‘ tion, preparatory to its being brought into a state 
“ of discipline. But the ballot has been suspended 
‘“‘ for a year, and the king was obliged, in one year 
“ subsequently, to use the power he had to call the 
“ militia out by proclamation; and it will be re- 
“ collected, that in that year the country was obliged 
“to rely on the militia staff for the guard of the 
“ gaols during the riots of 1829. 

“ Now, under these circumstances, I do claim for 
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“the militia the admission, not only of its great 
“importance as regards the internal safety of the 
“ country, and the relative position of the kingdom 
“with respect to foreign states, but I must also 
“ claim credit for it—such, I repeat,as it was left 
“in 1829—as a force greatly instrumental in pre- 
“ serving the tranquillity of the country. What is 
“to be done by the proposed arrangement now 
“ before us ? 

“The militia staff is to be reduced to nearly 
“one-half of its present amount, the ballot to be 
“ suspended for another year. 

“My Lords, though I would not object to an 
*“‘ occasional suspension of the ballot, yet I must 
“say these frequent suspensions tend greatly to 
‘¢ impair, if not altogether to destroy, the machinery 
“‘ by which that system has been worked, and there- 
“fore they will greatly increase the difficulty of 
“ training such a body of men hereafter, should that 
‘* proceeding be required with any great expedi- 
“tion..... 

“ Now, my Lords, I say this is a serious state in 
“ which to leave the militia in the present condition 
‘“‘ of the country. I do not rise for opposing the Bill, 
for I think it would be useless at the present late 
“period of the session to send it back to the House 
‘“‘ of Commons, because I am aware that the money 
“ for it has been voted on the scale to which it is 
‘“‘ proposed to reduce it; but I do hope the noble 
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“ viscount will take an opportunity of reconsidering 
“the whole state of the militia, with a view of 
“ placing it, not only in a state of organization, but 
“of efficient discipline.” . . . . . . “Let 
“ me again hope, my Lords, in conclusion, that the 
‘‘ noble viscount will consent to revise the whole 
* policy of our militia system. I can assure him 
“ that I shall be most happy to give him any assist- 
“ance in my power to render that system per- 
‘* manent and efficient for the country.” 

The present militia statutes may be said to have 
been established from 1661 to 1663, though the 
militia laws were repealed in the second year of 
George ITI., when a new Act regulating the service 
of this force was passed ; and in the 26th year of 
George III. all the previously existing statutes 
relating to the militia were formed into one law. 

New regulations, however, were made by Acts 
passed in the 42nd, 5lst, and 52nd year of the 
same reign, and these, with the Acts passed in the 
15th, 16th, 17th, 18th, and 19th of Victoria, to- 
gether with the 34th and 35th, contain the laws 
appertaining to the militia to the present date. 

By the 34th and 35th Vict., cap. 86—‘‘ An Act 
“for the better regulation of the Regular and 
“ Auxiliary Land Forces of the Crown, and for 
“other purposes relating thereto ’—the sixth 
clause recites that the jurisdiction of leutenants 

of counties or of the lord lieutenant of Ireland, 
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in relation to the militia, yeomanry, and volun- 
teers, is to revert to Her Majesty, and to be 
exercised through her Secretary of State, or any 
officers to whom the power may be ‘delegated. 
Except that the lords lieutenant of counties are 
still to exercise their functions in the relation to 
the raising of the militia by ballot. 

Commissions or first appointments to the rank 
of cornet, ensign, or lieutenant in the auxiliary 
forces are to be given to persons recommended by 
the lord lieutenant of the county, and approved 
by Her Majesty, if such recommendation is made 
within thirty days of the declaration of the vacancy 
by the Secretary of State. 

Clause 7 provides that the number of the 
auxiliary forces shall be decided by Parliament 
from time to time. 

Clause 8 directs that men enlisted in the 
militia shall attend for preliminary training, on 
direction of the Secretary of State, for a period of 
not-more than six months, 

Clause 14 recites that returns relative to the 
militia are to be made to persons authorized by 
the Secretary of State; and clause 15 transfers to 
the commanding officer of militia or yeomanry the 
authority to issue orders for their billeting, which 
are to have the same force as if given by the lord 
lieutenant of the county. 

Clause 16 authorizes Government in times of 
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emergency to take possession of railroads and 
railway plant for a period of a week, with power 
to renew the occupation from week to week, the 
State meantime fulfilling all contracts entered into 
by the company to whom the rail belongs, and 
paying compensation for any loss or injury caused 
during the time of its occupation. 

Clause 17 extends the provisions of Part V. o 
the Volunteer Act for 1863, entitled, ‘ Acquisi- 
tion of Land for Ranges,” and provides for the 
acquisition of land by all the auxiliary forces for 
stores, drill-sheds, or any other military purposes ; 
militia, yeomanry, and volunteers being all placed 
on the same footing in this respect. 

Heretofore, the Sovereign was only empowered 
to employ the militia in any part of the United 
Kingdom, not out of it; but by special Act in 1855 
Her Majesty was enabled to “accept the services 
‘“‘ of the militia out of the United Kingdom for the 
“ vigorous prosecution of the war.” The militia of 
Great Britian may serve in Ireland, and that of 
Ireland in Great Britain; the period of service for 
each out of the island to which it belongs being at 
most two years. 

An Act was passed in 1813, allowing the militia, 
when volunteering, to be formed into provisional 
battalions to co-operate with the Regulars. In former 
days, officers of the higher grades in the militia, 
un less they claimed exemption on account of their 

: E 
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rank in the army, were required to be qualified by 
the possession of certain property, which varied in 
some parts of the kingdom. 

However, by an Act passed in 1855, a uniform 
qualification was established throughout the king- 
dom, which might consist of landed estate or other 
property. The qualification thus settled was a 
yearly rent or value—for a colonel, £600; major, 
£300; and a captain, £200. 

The Mutiny Act and Articles of War apply to 
the militia when called out, with the usual constitu- 
tional limitations, that no punishment can extend to 
life or limb. 

Formerly the conditions on which the militia 
could be called into service were—in Britain, in- 
vasion or imminent danger of invasion, or actual 
rebellion or insurrection; in Ireland, actual in- 
vasion, rebellion, or insurrection ; but this principle 
has been altered by the Act of 1854, which autho- 
rizes the Sovereign to call out the militia “ when- 
‘‘ever a state of war exists between Her Majesty 
“and any foreign power.” 

Acts to consolidate the militia laws were passed 
in 1852, 1853, and 1854. 

The Militia Act of 1852 was oriasquan? on the 
universal opinion of the necessity for strengthening 
our national defences against the possibility of 
I‘yench invasion. 

This Act empowered Her Majesty to raise a force 
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not exceeding 80,000 men, of which number 50,000 
were to be raised in 1852 and 30,000 in 1853; the 
quota of each riding or county to be fixed by Order 
in Council,—that for Northamptonshire for 1852 
being 606 men, and, for 1853, 368 men. 

On the second reading of the Bill of 1852, the 
late Duke of Wellington said :—‘ My Lords, I tell 
*¢ you, you have never had a proper peace establish- 
‘ment all this time. Weare still at peace with 
“all the world; form now your peace establish- 
“ ment—your constitutional peace establishment— 
“and when you have got that, see what you will 
“ do next. 

“ The noble Marquis, my noble friend, if he will 
‘‘ allow me so to call him, says he thinks he should 
“ prefer an army of reserve! What is an army of 
“‘reserve? Is it an army to cost less than £40 a 
‘¢ man all round ? 

“If he thinks that possible, I tell him that I 
“ think it impossible—that he can have no such 
‘‘thing. But what I desire—and I believe it is 
“a desire the most modest that can be formed— 
“is, that you shall give us in the first instance the 
“old constitutional peace establishment. When | 
‘‘we have got that, then you may do what you 
“ please.” 

Again, he says: 

‘“‘ My Lords, in the last war I had great experience 
“ of the value of several regiments of English militia, 

E 2 
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‘‘and I can assure your Lordships that they were 
“in as high a state of discipline, and as fit for 
‘* service, as any men I have ever seen in my life, 
“even amongst Her Majesty’s troops. 

“It was quite impossible to have a body of 
“ troops in higher order, or in better spirits, or 
“ more fit for discipline, than these bodies of British 
“ militiamen were at the commencement of the 
“ present century, up to 1810. - 

“ They were as fine corps as ever were seen; and 
“ T have no doubt that these bodies of 50,000 or 
“80,000 men, whatever the number be, will be so 
‘¢ too, in the course of time. 

“Everything has a beginning, and this is a 
‘“* commencement of an organization of a disciplined 
“ militia; in the same way, if you are to have a 
“corps of reserve, you must have a commence- 
‘** ment, involving some months of disciplining them 
“before you could: have your corps of reserve 
“ ready. © 

“ You must make a beginning here, and you see 
“it will take some months before you can form 
“ reserve regiments. ” 

Again, he says: 

“TI say, my Lords, that however I value disci- 
“¢ nlined troops, and mostespecially British disciplined 
“troops, I tell you, you must not suppose that 
“ others cannot become so too ; and, no doubt, if you 
“‘ begin with the formation of militia corps under 
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“this Act of Parliament, they will in time become 
“ what their predecessors in the militia were; and 
“if ever they do become what the former militia 
“were, you may rely on it they will perform all 
“‘ the services they may be required to perform.” 

‘“*My Lords, I recommend you to adopt 
“ this measure, as the commencement of a comple- 
“ tion of a peace establishment. 

“It will give you a constitutional force; it may 
“‘not be at first, or for some time, everything we 
“‘ could desire, but by degrees it will become what 
‘you want—an efficient auxiliary force to the 
“ regular army.” | 
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CHAPTER IV. 


The Northamptonshire Militia raised —'The first Training (1764)— 
Movements of the Corps from 1771—Fire at Dartford in 1780—The 
Conduct of the Regiment eulogised—Mutiny of the Irish Fencibles— 
General Rooke’s Measures — Steadiness of the Northamptonshire 
Militia in suppressing the Mutiny—Disembodiment of the Corps in 
1802—Thanks of Parliament—Re-embodiment in 1803—Disembodied 
in July, 1814, at the conclusion of the War with France—Reorgani- 
zation of the Militia in 1846, 


In pursuance of the Act of 1762, “To explain, 
‘“‘ amend, and reduce into one Act of Parliament 
“ the several Laws relating to the Militia,” a meet- 
ing of His Majesty’s lieutenancy for the county of 
Northampton was appointed to be held at the 
George Inn, Northampton, on the 23rd June, 1762, 
the Earl of Halifax being then lord lieutenant of 
the county. 

Of the proceedings of this meeting there does not 
appear to have been any record kept, but on the 
8th September of the same year another meeting 
of the lieutenancy was held, under the presidency 
of the Earl of Halifax, when the following minute 
was recorded :— 

Ordered— 

“The lord lieutenant having at this meeting 
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‘* taken the sense of the gentlemen present, whether 
“it would be most beneficial to raise a militia for 
‘* the said county, or to pay the fine set on the said 
“county for not raising the same, it was unani- 
“ mously agreed to raise the same.” 

It was further ordered— 

“ That all gentlemen willing to serve as officers 
“in the said militia should send in their names, 
“ signifying their consent thereto, previous to the 
‘“‘ next meeting.” 

Other meetings of the lieutenancy were subse- 
quently held, for the purpose of forming the county 
into sub-divisions, and making other necessary ar- 
rangements for raising the number of men required ; 
and on the lst of March, 1763, the third general 
meeting of the lieutenancy was held at the George 
Inn, Northampton, the Earl of Sussex being in the 
chair, when the following resolution was passed :— 

Ordered— 

“ In order to form the Northamptonshire regiment 
‘* of militia, there shall be ten companies, which are 
“to consist of sixty men each, to each of which 
“‘ companies the following officers are posted, viz. : 

“ Colonel—The Right Hon. the Earl of Sussex. 

“ Lieutenant-Colonel—The Right Hon. the Lord 
“St. John. 

‘‘ Major—The Hon. Spencer Compton. 

‘“ Captains—Clarke Adams, Esq.; Thomas Cecil 
“ Mansell, Esq,; John Orme, Esq. ;-Richard William- 
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“ son, Esq. ; Edward Williams, Esq.; Werman Sam- 
“ well, Esq.; Richard Kent, Esq.” _ 

It may be remarked that in those — field 
officers held command of companies. 

It appears evident, therefore, by the foregoing 
proceedings, that at that period no county regi- 
ment existed even on paper. 

That such a force was in being long prior to this 
date can scarcely be doubted, though the county 
records are silent concerning it, and we are com- 
pelled, though unwillingly, to commence our records 
from the formation of the regiment here chronicled. 

The first training of the regiment was ordered to 
take place at Northampton, commencing on the 
5th day of June, 1764, and from this date to 1770 
the annual trainings took place regularly at North- 
ampton, either in the spring or autumn. 

In 1771 one half of the regiment was ordered to 
assemble at Wellingborough for training and exer- 
cise, and the other half at meters, on the same 
day. 
~ In 1772 the regiment was trained at Northamp- 
ton, and continued to be so annually until 1778. 
In the latter year it was ordered to be embodied at 
the town of Northampton, and we find the regiment 
soon after stationed at Warley Camp, which it left 
in November for winter quarters. 

In the summer of 1779 the regiment was sta- 
tioned at Coxheath Camp, under the command of 
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Lieutenant-Colonel Lord Sussex, and in the autumn 
it marched thence to occupy the following winter 
quarters, viz., Buckingham, Winslow, Stoney Strat- 
ford, Amersham, Chesham, Wissenden, High and 
West Wycombe, and Aylesbury, where head- 
quarters were stationed. In June, 1780, we find 
the regiment doing duty at Lambeth Palace, during 
the serious disturbances which took place in London 
at that period, and generally known as the ‘‘ Lord 
George Gordon Riots.” 

In July it marched into Dartford Camp, where it 
appears ‘a large fire occurred in the huts of the 52nd 
regiment, on which occasion the following general 
order was issued :— 

“ General Order. “ 3rd September, 1780. 

_ The great alertness and neighbourly assistance 
‘of the Northamptonshire regiment of militia, in 

“ endeavouring to put out the late fire amongst the 

“ huts of the 52nd regiment, is highly commendable, 

“and the report of it was very pleasing to the 

“ General.” 

In the month of October, 1780, the regiment 
left Dartford Camp, and marched to Northampton, 
there to be quartered during the winter. 

In June, 1781, it moved to Lenham Heath Camp, 
where it remained till the 3rd of November, when 
it went into winter quarters. 

It is cause for regret that, from 1781 to 1787, 
no records are forthcoming whereby the move- 
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ments of the regiment can be traced. From 1787 
to 1792 the corps appears to have been disem- 
bodied and trained annually at Northampton. 

In September, 1794, it seems that the North- 
amptonshire was stationed in Roboro’ Camp, under 
the command of Colonel Lord Compton, its effective 
strength at that time being, one colonel, one major, 
seven captains, nine lieutenants, two ensigns, thirty- 
four sergeants, and 636 privates. 

In November of the same year the corps was 
removed to Ireland and quartered at Liskeard, and 
from thence it marched to Plymouth, where it 
arrived on the 3lst December. 

It returned, however, to Roboro’ Camp on the 
20th of May, 1795, and was there under the 
command of Major Isted; their Colonel, Lord 
Compton, and Lieutenant-Colonel, the Earl of 
Westmoreland, being engaged in London attend- 
ing to their parliamentary duties. The regiment 
seems to have marched to Bristol in June, 1795, 
and remained there until October, 1796; and during 
this period, on the death of his father, the Colonel, 
Lord Compton, succeeded to the title of Marquis 
of Northampton. 

Not long after the arrival of the regiment at 
Bristol, in July, 1795, a mutiny of rather a serious 
character broke out amongst the Loyal Irish 
Fencibles, who were .on their voyage from Water- 
ford to Jersey, and were at the time anchored off 
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Pill. On the signal being made for the transports 
to get under weigh and proceed on their voyage, 
seven companies of the regiment, seizing their arms, 
fixed bayonets and refused to sail. 

On their officers remonstrating with them, they 
erected a gallows and threatened to hang two of 
them, who escaped, however, by jumping overboard ; 
whereupon the mutineers at once took possession of 
the boats and landed. 

General Rooke, who commanded the district, 
having been informed of the circumstance, pro- 
ceeded forthwith to Pill, and expostulated with 
the malcontents on their unsoldierlike conduct, 
listened to their complaints, and promised that, 
before sailing, their grievances should be redressed. 

They persisted, however, in their mutinous 
behaviour, declaring they were ready to die on 
the spot rather than re-embark. They were then 
informed that Sir John Carden’s dragoons and the 
Northamptonshire regiment of militia were in the 
neighbourhood, and should compel them. 

Those regiments soon arrived, and surrounded 
the mutineers, who fixed their bayonets and formed. 

General Rooke, wishing to spare life as much as 
possible, ordered the Northamptonshire regiment 
to withhold its fire to the last, and commanded the 
dragoons to charge the mutineers, which they did 
effectually with Sir John Carden at their head. 

Many were wounded, several escaped into the 
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adjoining houses, but a party, headed by a sergeant 
and two corporals, remained fighting, with a courage 
worthy of a better cause; they were, however, | 
severely wounded, soon overpowered and taken 
prisoners. : 

The whole .regiment was then disarmed, and 
about eighty of the mutineers were marched away 
as prisoners, under escort of the Northamptonshire 
militia, who placed a strong guard over them. 

One officer and two privates. of the dragoons 
were wounded, and Sir John Carden’s horse was 
killed under him, having been bayoneted in six 
places. The greatest possible credit was given to 
the Northamptonshire militia: for its steadiness on 
that trying occasion. 

In the month of October, 1796, the regiment 
marched from Bristol to Winchester, where it re- 
mained till February, 1797, and then proceeded to 
Portsmouth, and thence to Lewes, where it arrived 
on the 30th April. | 

It left Lewes in October, and proceeded to Rye, 
at which station it remained until July, 1798; and 
at this period Colonel De Capell Brooke assumed 
the command. 

From Rye the regiment marched to Silver Hill 
Barracks, detaching the grenadier company to 
Shoreham, and the light company to Battle; twenty 
rank and file, with one officer, to Tunbridge; one 
officer and twenty rank and file to Sevenoaks; and 
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one officer and twenty rank and file to Farning- 
ham. 

‘The headquarters occupied Brighton Barracks 
from the 11th October, 1798, removing the grena- 
dier company from Shoreham to Canterbury. 

From this period up to 1801 no documents relat- 
_ ing to the regiment can be found; but in that year, 
it appears, the corps was quartered at Hythe and 
Dover. Nor can any register be discovered of its 
removal from those places to Northampton. It is 
clear, however, that it was disembodied in the spring 
of 1802, on which occasion the following letter was 
received by the colonel commanding from the 
Speaker of the House of Commons :— 


‘“ House of Commons, 
“7th April, 1802. 
“¢ SIR, 

“ By command of the House of Commons of the 
“United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, I 
‘have the honour of transmitting to you their 
“unanimous vote of thanks to the officers of the 
“several corps of militia which have been em- 
“bodied in Great Britain and Ireland during the 
“ course of the war, for the seasonable and meritori- 
“ ous services they have rendered to their King and 
‘country ; and also the unanimous resolution of the 
“ House, signifying their high approbation and 
“acknowledgment of the services of the non-com- 
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‘“‘ missioned officers and men of the several corps of 
“ militia which have been embodied in Great Britain 
‘Cand Ireland during the course of the war, which 
“resolution of the House you are to communicate 
“to the non-commissioned officers and men of your 
“corps, whom you are desired to thank for their 
“meritorious conduct. 

“In transmitting these resolutions, I have, at the 
‘‘same time, the greatest satisfaction in bearing 
“testimony to the gratitude of the House for these 
“services, which have contributed essentially to our 
‘‘security in every part of the United Kingdom, 
“and effectually strengthened the exertions of His 
“ Majesty’s arms. 

‘‘T have the honour to be, &c., &c., 
“ CHARLES ABBOTT, Speaker. 


“ Colonel R. B. De Capell Brooke, 
‘“‘ Northampton Militia, 
“ Northampton.” 


7 “6° die Aprilis, 1802. 
‘‘ Resolved nemine contradicente— 
“‘'That the thanks of the House be given to the 
“ officers of the several corps of militia which have 
“been embodied in Great Britain and Ireland 
“during the course of the war, for the seasonable 
‘“‘and meritorious services they have rendered to 
“their King and country. 
“ Resolved—This House doth highly approve of, 
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“and acknowledge, the services of the non-commis- 
“sioned officers and men of the several corps of 
“ militia which have been embodied in Great Bri- 
‘tain and Ireland during the course of the war, and 
“that the same be communicated to them by the 
“colonel or commanding officer of the several 
‘‘corps, who are desired to thank them for their 
“ meritorious services. Ordered— 

“That Mr. Speaker do signify the said resolutions 
“by letter to the colonel or commanding officer of 
“each respective corps. 

“(Signed) J. Ley, A.D.D.C.” 


On the 24th March, 1803, the regiment was em- 
bodied under the command of Colonel Sir Richard 
De Capell Brooke, Bart., and marched (date un- 
known) to Dover, and thence to Deal, where it 
arrived in July of that year. 

While quartered at Dover, orders were received 
to hold the regiment in readiness to take the field. 

In May, 1804, three sergeants, ten corporals, and 
two hundred and eight privates volunteered to serve 
in the regular.army, and on the 3lst October the 
regiment returned to Dover. 

In 1806, it seems, the regiment was quartered at 
Woodbridge, and inspected, on the 10th of April, 
by Major-General Duncan Campbell, on Oxley 
Green, near Writtle, 

From Woodbridge the regiment marched to 
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Norman Cross, and was there stationed in charge 
of French prisoners, leaving a detachment consisting 
of one colonel, one captain, one lieutenant, one ensign, 
and one hundred and ninety-three non-commissioned 
officers and men at Peterborough, where they re- 
mained until 1808, and in that month they returned 
to Woodbridge Barracks, and were there quartered 
until June, 1809, when the corps marched to Ports- 
mouth, and was there stationed until August, 1811, 
furnishing, during its sojourn at Portsmouth, a de- 
tachment on board a prison ship, guarding French 
prisoners of war. About that time the regiment 
volunteered to extend its services to Ireland; it was 
sworn in accordingly, and proceeded at once to 
Armagh, one hundred and three men of the regiment 
having volunteered to serve in the regular army. 

From Armagh it marched to Newry, furnishing 
several detachments in that neighbourhood, and 
remained in the north of Ireland until April, 1813, 
when it embarked for Scotland, arriving at Edin- 
burgh Castle on the 17th. | 

On the 20th of May, the regiment, in conjunction 
with the Norfolk Militia, detached a guard of honour 
to attend his Grace the Lord High Commissioner of 
the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, 
being then under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Sir J. Isham, Bart. 

During that year one hundred and thirty-three 
volunteers were sent to regiments of the line. 
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In 1814, two drummers, eight corporals, and one 
hundred and sixty-two privates volunteered to extend 
their services to the provisional battalion of militia, 
when the following officers accompanied them— 
namely : Captains F. Pentingall and William Jones, 
and Lieutenants R. Glover and H. Bowles. 

On the 15th of April, 1814, the garrison fired a 
feu-de-jore in honour of the capture of Paris, and in 
June following the Northamptonshire Militia em- 
barked for Hull, and proceeded to Northampton, 
where it arrived on the 28th June, and was diseme ° 
bodied on the 7th July following. 

No training of the regiment appears to have taken 
place from this date until 1820, in the month of 
May of which year it was called out for twenty- 
seven days, and again, in the years 1821 and 1825, 
for twenty-one days, after which it was not called out 
until 1831. 

During very many of the foregoing years the 
regiment was under the command of Colonel Sir 
Richard De Capell Brooke, Bart., but in March, 
1830, Sir Justinian Isham, Bart., was appointed 
colonel, and Langham R. Okeby, Esq., lieutenant- 
colonel. 

From 1831 up to 1852 the entire militia force of 
the United Kingdom lay completely dormant; the 
permanent staff were but partially kept up, and such 
adjutancies as became vacant were suffered to remain 
in abeyance. . 

F 
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In 1846 Sir Robert Peel,.having come into office, 
determined upon re-organizing the militia, and 
directed all the vacant adjutancies to be filled up; 
but before he could bring forward his measure for 
the purpose, his administration ceased to remain in 
power. 

On the 2nd April, 1845, T. P. Maunsell, Esq., 
was appointed colonel, and the Right Hon. Lord 
Burghley major of the regiment. 

On the 7th of January, 1846—after another long 
interval—the militia was ordered to be raised on a 
totally different footing, 2.¢. by voluntary enrol- 
ment, and not by ballot. 

The measure was looked on rather as an experi- 
ment, and much interest was manifested touching 
the result. | 

Adjutants were ordered round their respective 
counties, to recruit; the clergy, gentry, farmers, 
overseers, and others, all lent their aid, and in 
October 1852 the first Northamptonshire regiment 
of militia raised under the new system assembled 
for training at Northampton, under Colonel 
Maunsell, 618 strong; and altogether, a finer body 
of embryo soldiers could not well be got together. 

The new mode of enlistment was pronounced a 
success, and so it has continued to the present 
time ; there has been no lack of volunteers, nor 
any difficulty in raising the number of men 
required. | 
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The organization of the permanent staff proved a 
more difficult problem than enrolling recruits for 
the regiment; and at its first and second trainings 
it was considered desirable to obtain some assist- 
ance from the line; but since that period, it has 
never been found necessary to seek its co-operation 
for a similar purpose. 
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CHAPTER V. 


War declared with Russia (1854)—The Northamptonshire embarks for 
Dublin—Life in the Irish Capital—The Richmond Barracks and the 
Linen Hall Barracks—Severe Duty —F lank Companies—Our Adjutant 
—The 56th “ Pompadours ”—Hint to Commanders of the Main 
Guard—Pheenix Park—A Field-day—Odd Incidents—Volunteering 
for Foreign Service—An apropos “ Chanson”—The North Hants 
Volunteers—More of Ireland and the Good Fellows, 


In May 1854 the regiment was again assembled at 
Northampton, when the training was conducted 
entirely by its own officers and the members of 
the permanent staff. | 
On the completion of their twenty-seven days’ 
training they were dismissed, but in the meantime, 
war having been declared against Russia, they 
were re-assembled, and the regiment embodied for 
permanent duty in August, under the command 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Lord Burghley, and when 
equipped, received orders to proceed to Dublin. 
About a fortnight previous to the re-assembling 
of the corps, Captain Rose, the adjutant, having 
had a severe fall from his horse, was rendered 
unable to accompany the regiment, and a subaltern 
officer was appointed to relieve him in his duties 
as quartermaster; but as he had still the duties of 
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adjutant and paymaster to perform, the untoward 
accident at this juncture was attended with much 
inconvenience. | 

But the ability and untiring energy of our com- 
manding officer rose superior to all obstacles, and, 
confronted by what to some might have proved 
serious difficulties, he marched his regiment into 
Dublin on the 26th of August, 1854, consisting of 
two field-officers, nine captains, six subalterns, 
one staff, twenty-one serjeants, fifteen drummers, 
forty-three corporals, and 707 privates; and not- 
withstanding the deprivation of his adjutant’s 
services, soon made a name for our corps second to 
none in that garrison. 

A depot consisting of one company was left 
at Northampton, under the command of Captain 
Rundle, to conduct the recruiting. 

Behold the regiment in Dublin! Dublin, whose 
Bay artists have painted and poets sung! Dublin, 
whose daughters are fair and gay, and whose in- 
habitants are famed for love of vice-regal display 
and hospitality ! 

This cheerful and. ancient city received the 
Northamptonshire Militia with open arms and 
throbbing hearts. 


*¢ And should it ever be my lot, 
To be brought back to Dublin, 
To be reviewed in the Pheenix Park, 
And to see the Liffey bubblin’,” 


many of us would, assuredly, have much pleasure 
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in revisiting our first quarters, already stereotyped 
in our mind, and associated with triumphant 
memories of the past; although some of the actors 
in those scenes have exchanged this mundane exist- 
ence for, we hope, the ‘better land,’ and others 
have betaken themselves from us to do battle under 
other flags, in the well-contested campaign of life. 

Many fond and anxious mothers, doubiless, 
speculated on rich English prizes, in the form of 
husbands for their dove-like daughters, all of whom 
—as far as our regiment was concerned—vwere in 
that case doomed to disappointment. 

It is agreeable, at all events, to build our castles! 
and what more natural than that youth and beauty 
should choose a husband, a carriage, a trousseau, 
and even furnish the castle with marvellous taste, 
though all in imagination ? 


‘“*T dreamt that I dwelt in marble halls, 
With vassals and serfs by my side.” 


So run the words of a well-known and popular 
melody ; and if it be natural and allowable to have 
our nightly visions, why should it not be legitimate 
to have our day dreams also? 

Many of us men constantly speculate on the 
occurrence of far less romantic and important things 
than marriage. 


‘‘Man’s love is of man’s life a thing apart; 
*Tis woman’s whole existence.” 
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Therefore, wonder not that matrimony should 
appear to her in idea what it often proves to be in 
reality—“ the romance of a life.” 

Oh, youth!—golden youth!—period of senti- 
ment and mild delusion! Thou art like a short 
journey through a sunny land, where care seldom 
enters, and all is radiant and enticing; where 
each succeeding scene seems more gorgeous than 
the last, and hope softly whispers of something 
still more surpassing, until the senses become 
steeped in ecstasy, and we feel transported with 
the very fullness and excess of happiness! 

- The humble scribbler of this memoir joined the 
regiment in Dublin, and with his “brothers in 
arms” entered freely into the pleasures of that 
capital. 

. Physically speaking, the. recollections of Linen 
Hall Barracks, where the regiment was quartered 
some time, are not pleasing, though, mentally, they 
recall many happy hours and amusing incidents. 
The winter of 1854-5 was very severe, and the men 
at one period had not more than three nights a 
week in bed, owing to the numerous guards and 
the paucity of troops then in garrison. | 

Drilling and constant guard mounting, with 
marchings out and exceedingly bad quarters, 
were not the things to cause a young regiment to 
be particularly enamoured of its new mode of 
life. a od 
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Had the men been accustomed to barrack duty 
and discipline for some weeks previous to entering 
on garrison work, it would have somewhat prepared 
them for the ordeal through which they were about 
to pass. , 

With all the désagrémens, however, there was 
no grumbling; and good-will on all sides was 
the order of the day. Those were the days of 
flank companies and gorgeous array ! 

Those who had the honour to belong to the flanks 
were distinguished by silver bullion “ wings” and 
silver whistles, and long silken sashes which went 
twice round the waist, and coming under one arm, 
were looped on to a button near the shoulder, from 
which were pendent two handsome silk tassels, 
about the size of those sometimes found on the bell- 
rope in a well-regulated boudoir. We _ likewise, 
men and officers, were in our forage caps, grenades, 
or bugles, according to the flank company to which 
we belonged. We enjoyed also certain privileges, 
as those companies generally, if indeed not always, 
were with the head quarters on the march, as else- 
where; and some regiments, I believe, made it a 
practice never to send their flank companies on 
detachment, consequently we considered ourselves 
rather Dons in our way. . 

Grenades, I apprehend, were first invented in 
1594, and were so named from ‘‘ granada ”—Spanish 
for pomegranate, which fruit they resembled in size 
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and shape. Grenadiers were first established in 
England in 1685, though they appeared in France 
some years earlier. 

The grenades consisted in those days of hollow 
balls of metal filled with powder, and fired by means 
of a fuse (which the grenadiers carried in a pouch), 
and scattered amongst the enemy. 

Campbell says, in speaking of Grenadiers: 

“In modern use they are a company of tall stout 
‘* soldiers selected for the place, which takes post on 
“the right of the battalion, and leads it in every 
“* attack.” i 

Thus, it may well be imagined how readily the 
popular mind associated them with the foremost 
position in face of an enemy, and how the British 
Grenadier became a familiar, nay, a household word ! 

My special sympathies I must confess, are, and 
ever have been, with the flank companies; and 
though they have despoiled us of our finery and 
divested us of our plumage—though we now find 
ourselves often at the right of the line, sometimes 
at the left, and occasionally in its centre—we bow 
to the will of Fate, and suppose it all for the best. 

If ‘fine feathers,” alone, ‘‘make fine birds,” to 
use a Yankeeism, we must now look precious 
*“mean |” 

I feel, however, assured, our late grenadier, now 
the A company, can and will adapt itself to every 
change of tactics or of fortune; and, let us hope, 
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come better out of each succeeding trial which the 
Fates ordain it to undergo. 


The Castle guard at Dublin is too well known to 
need description here. 

The officers were there permitted to divest them- 
selves of their armour, and wander in dreams from 
the “Champ de Mars” to the “Champs Elysées,” 
after the field-officer had made his visit, and very 
good beds were provided for that purpose. 

The first guard that I individually went on was 
the Castle. | 

During the day we received and entertained a 
varied and constant succession of visitors, and in 
due time the 


“ Tocsin of the soul, the dinner bell,” 


sounded, the “‘ banquet was spread,” and the con- 
versation went on with uninterrupted flow. 

The principal topic was the campaign in the 
Crimea, which the battle of Eupatoria, at that period, 
won by the Turks, brought on the apis. 

The battle of Inkermann, the soldiers’ fight, was 
to us a theme of thrilling interest, where our 8,000 
invincible troops withstood for six hours a bloody and 
determined hand-to-hand encounter with upwards of 
40,000 Russians, excited by arrack, and their 
enthusiasm and ardour further stimulated to the 
highest pitch by the presence of their Grand Dukes 
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Michael and Nicholas; and when, toward the close, 
the English were reinforced by 6,000 French, how 
the Russians, beaten, broken, and dispirited, re- 
treated, leaving 9,000 of their killed and wounded 
on that well-fought field of British glory ! 

The battle of Balaklava,—the 670 British horse- 
men who have rendered it immortal, and who rode 
to their doom with the smile of conflict on their 
lips, calm, collected, and undismayed, and the 198 
only who returned from that prolific “harvest of 
death,” —was discussed with that veneration for the 
brave which it merited. 

The hours flew rapidly while discussing such all- 
absorbing subjects, which in turn were succeeded by 
others more cheerful, though not so spirit-stirring. 

Light clouds of ‘Turkish’ floated airily through 
the apartment, and the odour of the fragrant weed 
had become very prononcé. 

One o'clock sounded from the clock-tower, and in 
all candour I must confess that the commander 
of the guard and his zealous “subs,” having well- 
nigh exhausted their colloquial répertoire, were 
gradually, though involuntarily, subsiding into that 
state of quiescence which generally precedes a short 
excursion into the dark domains of Somnus. 

Three o'clock struck ; the reliefs had been duly 
inspected by the “ subs,’ and sentries visited and 
all three had quietly settled into a semi state of 
oblivion in their chairs, when a loud, though shrill 
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voice, shouting, “ Who comes there?” broke the still- 
ness of the night and repose of the officers ; immedi- 
ately followed by ‘‘ Guard, turn out,” repeated rather 
hurriedly. 

The captain of the light company rose with a 
bound, as if the enemy were thundering at the gates, 
and the fate of empires depended on his agility, and, 
quick as lightning-flash through the gloom, stood 
before his guard—like Eugene Aram—prepared, 
and equal to either fortune. 

The “subs,” aroused by the sudden alarm, seized 
each a sword, and rushing downstairs like “ an arrow 
before the blast,” with headlong impetuosity tum- 
bled over each other, creating thereby much noise 
and many contusions. 

They, however, manfully picked each other up, 
only to find each one had got the other’s sword, and 
ere they could put on their warlike weapons, and 
adjust their uniform with that taste and adherence 
to strict regulation for which their corps was con- 
spicuous, they heard the words “ Shoulder arms,” 
“ Rear rank, take close order,” &c., and presently 
their superior officer entered, and chided them for 
their long tarrying. 

When he contemplated, however, their dilapidated 
condition, one having torn his brand new uniform 
coat, and the other being badly bruised about his 
upper man, and suffering besides from much pertur- 
bation of spirit at his ludicrous “ contretemps,” which 
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had prevented his making his début in the military 
ceremonial of receiving the field officer, his wrath 
gave place to merriment, which broke forth in loud 
and incessant peals of laughter, in which, malgré 
tout, the others at length repeatedly and heartily 
joined ; and what at first foreboded grave rebuke, 
created in the sequel a fund of amusement. 

The captain of the guard, when questioned by the 
visiting officer respecting the absence of his sub- 
alterns, with that presence of mind which rarely for- 
sook him, and for which he was much distinguished | 
pointed with forefinger over his shoulder, saying, 
“There, sir, there ;” and the placable “ Plunger,” 
satisfied with an explanation, which, though 
“multum in parvo,” was nevertheless, to all appear- 
ance, irresistible, turned to the right-about, and 
went forth into the darkness of the misty morning. 

When our regiment first arrived in Dublin it was 
quartered in Richmond Barracks, but was afterwards 
moved to Linen Hall Barracks, to make room for 
the County Dublin Militia regiment, which was just 
then being formed. 

The change was not for the better, for a more 
abominable habitation for human beings no misan- 
thrope could well desire. 

As there were only one, or at most two quarters 
at all habitable for ladies, all our other married officers, 
save that number, resided in the city or its suburbs, 
as inclination or convenience dictated. 
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The regiments in Dublin garrison on our arrival 
were the 90th Foot, 7th Dragoon Guards, 60th Rifles, 
and 3rd West York Militia. 

The 90th soon after embarked for the Crimea, and 
were replaced by the 56th Foot (Pompadours), and 
there were afterwards the Cambridgeshire and 
County and City of Dublin Militia regiments. 

On one occasion, when our regiment furnished the 
guard of honour for the Lord Lieutenant, the flank 
companies—grenadier and light company— were 
ordered to parade for that duty at an early hour, in 
order to proceed to Kingstown, where his Excellency 
was to disembark; and an express train’ was to 
leave Dublin at: a specified time for the purpose of. 
conveying our guard, and many authorities both 
civil and military. 

The guard was duly inspected and ready, and we 
who were told off for it were waiting the signal to 
march off. 

A married officer, then our second captain, and a 
great favourite with every one, for his amiable, 
social, and scientific qualities, had not yet arrived, 
and as he lived in a hired house far away in the 
suburbs, we feared he should be late, and conse- 
quently we were on the look-out, and Suny 
expecting him. 

He arrived, however, with a very few minutes to 
spare, and being, no doubt, mentally absorbed in the 
elaboration of some project: for the regeneration of 
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the Feejee Islanders, or growing cotton in the gorges 
of the mountains in the moon, or planting vineyards 
on the shores of the Dead Sea to be fertilized by 
waters from the Jordan conveyed in endless trains 
of water-carts drawn by crocodiles, he forgot to don 
his full-dress uniform, and only remembered it when 
he saw us in “full fig,’ with not one hair in our 
‘‘moustaches ” out of place. 

What was to be done ? 

Our worthy adjutant—as usual on the gu: wve— 
computing the time required to march to the station 
and get the men into the carriages, buzzed about him 
like a gad-fly, reiterating “The guard will be late,” 
‘Tt is time to march off,” &c.; this pierced him like 
the proboscis of the insect named, and he rushed up 
to a brother officer’s room, borrowed his tunic, which 
fitted pretty well, and “ fixed himself up ” in no time. 

In his mental abstraction, on leaving home, he had 
put on a pair of drab cloth boots, which were only 
perceived with horror when his second ‘¢ovlette 
was completed. | | 

His friend’s boots would not fit, that was certain. 
There was not time to go to another fellow’s quarters 
to borrow a pair, much less try them on! 

He was, however, equal to this momentous 
occasion, and did what not one in a hundred would 
have even dreamed of. 

A large, and well-filled ink-bottle stood on a 
table in the messroom. He grasped it convulsively 
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—turned the contents into a saucer, wherewith he 
blackened the cloth of his boots, so that they might 
pass muster, and in sixty seconds after this triumph 
of the inventive faculty, he was en route to the 
railway station with the guard of honour. 

We caught the train that was in readiness, arrived 
in time, performed our duty with “ éclat;” nor did I 
hear that any person remarked the new process of 
turning drab cloth black; nor do we imagine for a 
moment one ever thought of looking so low. 

This little incident caused much amusement 
amongst us, for with our most amiable comrade’s 
usual habit of ideal peregrination, the velocity with 
which the dark idea took possession of him quite 
electrified us all, as we did not give him credit for 
the alacrity, keen perception, and fertile ingenuity 
which he displayed at a moment so trying; urged 
as he was by the lateness of the nour, and further 
quickened by the long and telling shots of the per- 
sistent adjutant; even Diogenes himself, so renowned 
for unruffled philosophy, would have lost his presence 
of mind at such a crisis. 
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The following song is so well known and popular 
wherever the regiment has been quartered, or 
wherever assembled, that it cannot, with a due 
regard to the title of our work, be omitted in these 
pages. | 

It was written and composed at this period by 
an officer of our light company, whose excellent 
heart, affable manners, and genuine qualities en- 
deared him to all; and who, though no longer 
belonging to our corps, and called on to fulfil high 
and important duties amongst our hereditary legis- 
lators, yet always refers with pleasure to days 
passed with our regiment, in which his name is 
still cherished, and his songs recall happy memories 
of the past. 


YE LIGHT COMPANY. 


It is some years ago since I ‘listed in a regiment 
At that time under orders to go out to the wars; 
A crack corps it was of raal fire-eatin’ infantry— 
They sent us out from Cork with the Fifteenth Hussars ; 
But ere we set sail they granted me a furlough 
To see my relations in the town of Fermoy. 
I started with three pounds for my beloved home, sirs, 
And arrived there with three fardens, a bould soldier boy ! 


When my father he saw me, says he, “ Get out, ye robber, ye !” 
My mother she blubbered, but all she could say, 

Was “Oh, Pat, you thief, to go ‘list for a sogerer ! 
Pray who’s to dig the praties when you're gone away ?” 

The girls they stood whimp’ring, and cried, “ Paddy, honey, now ! 
When you are gone, why, gone’s all our joy.” 

While she I loved best, as I hugged her to my breast, 
Said, “Come back a hero, my own soldier boy !” 


G 
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Old Queenstown we Icft on a bright Monday morning, 
The folks they all cheered as away sailed we; 
And a sergeant came up, and he says, says he to me: 
‘* D’ye know that you are posted to the light company ?” 
The winds and the waves made the big ship to roll about ; 
But ill though I was, I could still think with joy, , 
Wherever I am, or whatever may hap to me, 
There’s one who will be praying for her own soldier boy. 


We landed at Lisbon, and soon were in the thick of it, 
Scrimmagin’ and fightin’ all night and day were we, 

And wherever we went we made the foe quite sick of it, 
For foremost everywhere was the light company. 

One night I stood sentry, with ears and eyes both wide awake, 
And dreaming of her I had left in Fermoy, 

A cannon ball came and made puddin of my forage-cap— 
‘*‘ You’re firing too high,” thought the bould soldier boy. 


At length the French cut, bad luck to them! they‘re divils, though ; 
Tis them knows how to stand the want of grub and the rain. 
We set sail from Lisbon, our numbers sad diminished— 
Sixteen of our officers we left dead in Spain. 
Oh, high beat my heart, as I leapt on board the gallant ship, 
With hopes to see her I had left in Fermoy, 
For ere we set sail they granted me a company, 
A medal and six clasps for the bould soldier boy ! 


When we landed at home, you'll guess where it was first I went ; 
I went where my heart it had been all along— 

Up the streets of Fermoy in my torn and tattered uniform, 
And humming, as I went, an old fire-eatin® song. 

When she I loved saw me, she threw her arms around me, 
And wept on my neck as she whispered with joy: 

‘Though you’re come back a captain, my own Paddy, darling, 
Sure I’d love you just the same as my own soldier boy.” 


The Linen Hall Barracks, as before stated, was 
an abomination in the sight of all, and abhorrent to 
every well-regulated mind. __ 

Deprived of a decent ante-room, we were sorely 
puzzled how to amuse the visitors, whom on 
guest-nights we entertained to overflowing ; and we, 
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in consequence, initiated a little musical performance, 
which practice we retained long after the “ Green 
‘* Hills of Erin “had vanished from our sight, and 
which we found strongly conducive to laughter and 
conviviality. | 

One of our party at table commenced by impro- 
vising a verse or two to the well-known air of 


“Vive la compagnie,” 


in which all joined in chorus. | 

The verse was taken up in a similar manner by 
the person sitting next, and thus it went all round 
the table. The subject of the stanzas was as varied 
as the character of the individuals, and the senti- 
ments they conveyed were as numerous as they 
were often facetious, and the tout ensemble was 
provocative of much mirth and hilarity. 

On one of those festive occasiens, it came to the 
turn of a young officer of the 56th Regiment to con- 
tribute his quota to the general amusement of the 
evening. 

He meditated deeply for a few moments, and, 
mounting his Pegasus, soared aloft into the luminous 
realm of the Muses, and with a sudden burst of 
melody broke forth with the following stanza :— 


‘I give you the health of Colonel Bryson, 
Vive la compagnie ; 
When I look in his face I think of poison, 
Vive la compagnie!” 


The gallant little colonel thus apostrophised 
; H 
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scarcely knew what course to adopt, or in -what 
light to take the life-destroying allusion. 

He glared wildly at the unhappy sub; but read- 
ing in his countenance nothing but complacency and 
satisfaction at the achievement, and, moreover, a 
happy consciousness of having done the “ correct 
“ thing,” the amiable little man became thoroughly 
pacified, and cordially joined in the hilarious fun it 
created. | 

About eight months after this occurrence, I 
passed a day with the 56th in the Crimea, who 
entertained me regally, and I joked and talked with 
their excellent colonel—now no more—and many 
of his officers, including the author of the above 
verse, and we all laughed merrily as we recalled the 
circumstance, until the night was far spent, when a 
sort of bed being arranged for me on the mess-table, 
with cloaks and other luxurious inventions, I retired 
for the night, and 

* Lulled by the trumpet’s gladsome clangour, 


Noise of drums and thunder of artillery, 
Supine I slept amid the din of war!” 


Our adjutant, who had been formerly a captain 
in the 15th Foot, was as zealous and indefatigable 
in the discharge of his duties as man could well be. 

He honoured the service and loved the old regi- 
ment, in which he had passed the beaux jours of 
- his existence, with almost filial veneration. 

His being a county family, he was, perhaps, more 
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sensitive, if possible, on that account respecting 
the character and credit of the regiment than he 
otherwise might have been; and I do not believe 
it was in human nature to experience more vexation 
or disappointment than he did on those occasfons 
when a movement was performed in a careless or » 
slovenly manner, and without due regard to military 
exactitude and precision ; and, moreover, his words 
and gesticulations conveyed his feelings palpably. 

On a bright day in the autumn of ’54, our dashing 
corps marched to the Phoenix Park, “in all the 
“ pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war,” 
to take part in a brigade field-day. 

Crowds of light-hearted citizens proceeded thither 
to witness the mimic fight and form their opinion 
of the military qualities of the militia regiments 
composing a portion of the combative host. There 
are no people in the world who take a keener 
interest in, or enjoy with greater gusto, a field-day 
than the inhabitants of Ireland’s capital. 

Their remarks, too, are not the least amusing 
part of the spectacle. 

When the troops had taken up their positions, 
they were permitted to “stand easy;” and during 
this brief lull before the tempest of battle both 
officers and men had time to chat, or admire in 
silence the Dublin mountains—which from this 
point of view wore a picturesque aspect—or take an - 
inquiring survey round the conveyances, containing 

H 2 
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much of the youth and beauty belonging to the first 
city of the sister isle. 

An officer of ours at that time, who had been 
extolling the training and leaping qualities of his 
mare to a little coterie of ready listeners, for the 
purpose of giving a practical proof of her capa- 
city, directed one of the junior officers in charge of 
the colours to hold out the flagstaff, that his mare 
might fly over “like a bird.” 

The young officer did as directed, and held out 
the furled colours, and the officer retired his mare, to 
allow her to see the obstacle and comprehend the 
feat she had to perform, when the adjutant, per- 
ceiving the position of affairs, “ dashed the rowels 
‘in his steed,” and, rapid as the swoop of an eagle, 
arrived on the “ terrain,” loudly vociferating “ Re- 
“ member, the colours are sacred, sir; the colours 
‘“‘ are sacred ! |!” 

The courteous and affable officer of course de- 
sisted at once; but being an old military man, and 
priding himself on his knowledge of such matters, I 
cannot imagine he was serious in the intention, but 
simply appeared about to perpetrate the act, know- 
ing well it was that species of fly at which our 
adjutant would rise with avidity. 

This shock, however, to the nerves of the adjutant 
must have been severe, as his amazement and 
horror at the impending sacrilege no painter could 
illustrate, no language describe ! 
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It created much amusement at the time, and even 
now, when years have rolled past, we often refer to 
it, as a little occurrence which gave us all con- 
versational food for many a day; and it was a topic, 
like other harmless ones connected with the regi- 
ment, often reserved for a day on guard, when we 
spun our yarns to while away a tedious hour. 

We invariably kept up the good old custom of 
drinking wine with every guest who honoured us 
with his company at table, whether he were per- 
sonally known to each of us or not. 

In my opinion, nothing tends more to make a 
stranger feel welcome, than this trifling attention, 
which at once places him at his ease, and cherishes a 
consciousness within him that he is as much a friend 
of the regiment as of any individual member thereof. 

I have very often remarked the beneficial effects 
of a liberal glass or two of champagne on festive 
occasions. 7 

It smooths and softens down all asperities, imparts 
a lively tendency to the imagination, gently thaws 
the glacial incrustation with which some superfine 
specimens of humanity protect themselves from the 
outer world, and swells the tiny brooklet of mono- 
syllabic intercourse into a rushing river of agree- 
able and sparkling conversation. 


* ‘When fortune frowns and friends forsake, 
And faith in love is dead ; 
When man has nothing left to stake, 
To hope, nor yet to dread, 
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One god-like pleasure doth remain, 
Worth all the joys he’s lost ; 

The glorious vintage of champagne, 
From silver goblets toss’d !” 


Many of our officers sang well, and we got up 
glees, and madrigals, and choruses, which were 
performed rather respectably; and thus, whilst 
ministering assiduously to the physical requirements 
of our guests, their mental gratification was pro- 
moted by the introduction of musical performances, 
“ taking all shapes and bearing many names.” 

At this period, when the requisite number of 
officers and men had volunteered for service in the 
Mediterranean, the walls of the Linen Hall Barracks 
—and others since then—often re-echoed the fol- 
lowing song: 


Arrk.—" THe BririsH GRENADIERS.” 


‘* Awake, my Muse, and strike the lyre! 

Nor sad must be the strain 

The deeds of gallant men inspire ; 
To their health all goblets drain. 

I sing not nations strong and great, 
Nor kings and their compeers ; 

But a corps with which I have linked my fate, 
The Northants Volunteers. | 


‘¢ At a time when love of plunder. 
Tmpelled the Russian hordes ; 
_ When commenced the cannons’ thunder, 
From the scabbards leaped their swords, 
‘For England, home, and beauty,’ 
To defend with latest breath, 
And nobly do their duty, 
Or die a glorious death. 
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“ As the French and English legions 

Are thinned on Turkish soil, 

They’ll gladly seek those regions, 
And share with them the toil. 

They long to cross their shining steel 
With Russia’s boasted might, 

And make Cossack and Tartar feel 
How Northampton’s men can fight. 


“When in the gay and festive halls, 

Where dark eyes brightly shine, 

And beauty’s smile the heart enthralls 
With glances all divine, 

Who were welcomed with such pleasure ? 
Who so mourned with parting tears? 

.Who such favourites without measure 
As Northampton’s volunteers ? 


“In camp, or court, or tented field, 

Long may they hold the sway ! 

The palm to no corps will they yield, 
But proudly lead the way. 

With noble Burghley at our head, 

- E’en danger disappears. 

Their country’s pride, the foemen’s dread, 

Are Northampton’s volunteers ! 


‘*¢ Then let us to Crimea’s shore, 
Where England’s life blood flows, 
And join our warrior band before 
They’re outnumbered by their foes. 
Come, fill your cups with sparkling wine ; 
I give it with three cheers, 
‘ The valiant soldiers of the line, 
And the Northants Volunteers !’” 


The word “volunteers” referred particularly to 
those of our regiment who had come forward for 
foreign service, though in reality the whole regi- 
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ment were volunteers, the militia having been 
enlisted by voluntary enrolment, in contradistinc- 
tion to the ballot ; for the volunteer force, properly 
so called, did not burst into life until some years 
later (1859). 


“It fell upon a day,” not in the “merry month 
“of May,” but a period less genial, the Ides of 
March, that an officer of ours was on guard at 
Dublin Castle. 

The Lord-Lieutenant, happening to come on that 
particular day from the Vice-Regal Lodge in the 
Phoenix Park, where he was sojourning, to hold a 
Privy Council at the Castle, dashed up the hill 
leading to the entrance of the Upper Castle Yard 
at a very rapid pace. | 

It was generally the custom for an aide-de-camp 
to precede His Excellency by a few minutes, to 
intimate his approach to the officer commanding 
the guard, so that the guard might be under arms 
and ready to receive him with all due military 
ceremony. On this unlucky occasion, the “aide” 
had forgotten to give the usual intimation, and as 
the direct approach to the gate was not over two 
hundred yards in length, and, moreover, nearly at 
a right angle to the street leading thereto, it was 
quite impossible to see what was taking place 
beyond that very short but straight line of 
vision. 
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The moment the Vice-Regal party was seen, the 
guard was of course ordered to turn out, but before 
all was in readiness the Viceroy’s carriage had 
quickly passed the Rubicon. 

The zealous officer, not to be debarred from 
rendering honour to whom honour was due, doubled 
with his guard across the expansive quadrangle of 
the Castle, and thereby arrived at the entrance to 
the private apartments nearly as soon as His 
Excellency. 

Both officers and men were completely pumped 
out after this stampede, and, except they could 
have raced like a bloodhound on the slot of a deer, 
it is not in the least surprising. 

The straggling and “spread-eagled ” guard was 
forming up in hot haste just as His Excellency was 
descending from his carriage, and the commander 
thereof, burning with loyalty and impatience, a 
little too soon gave the order to present arms, 
which, therefore, not being carried out with that 
‘alacrity to which he was accustomed, he vociferated 
in hasty tones, half entreaty, half command, “ For 
“ God’s sake, men, present arms! ” 5% 

This the winded guard managed to perform 
wonderfully well, and then retreated to their guard- 
room, much in the same fashion as a horse that has 
accomplished his first four-mile sweat retires, 
leisurely and listlessly, to the “ rubbing-house.” 

His Excellency the Lord-Lieutenant must have 
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been gratified by such an ebullition of attachment 
and loyalty, typically manifested towards him, but 
whether or not he made it the subject of a despatch 
to Downing Street I am not in a position to state; 
but we, at all events, made it a subject of much 
good-humoured ‘“‘persiflage’® and lively banter 
amongst ourselves, which the well-loved com- 
mander of that celebrated guard not only bore with 
perfect equanimity, but seemed to relish amazingly. 

As a truthful narrator, I should state, that 
nothing could exceed our “camaraderie and esprit 
‘de corps.” 

The unanimity which prevailed in the regiment 
has never been surpassed, before or since, in any 
other, and no set of officers could have pulled more 
heartily together. 

They have had an excellent example in their 
colonel, and senior major, whose amiable and 
unassuming manners and gentleman-like deport- 
ment, under all circumstances, have ever been a 
theme of universal approbation. 

Knowing their own duties thoroughly, and 
rigidly performing them, a great incentive was sup- 
plied to all junior officers to follow in their footsteps. 

If reproof were to be administered, it was done 
without unnecessarily wounding the susceptibilities 
of the reproved, but with all due firmness and 
dignity. 

If advice, or assistance, were required in any 
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matter, military or otherwise, it was never asked in 
vain, and always tendered with cheerfulness and 
goodwill. 

It is not, therefore, to be wondered at that the 
exemplary conduct of the field officers had a beneficial 
influence on all around them, or that they were re- 
spected and loved accordingly. 

The 56th Regiment had the good fortune to have 
a capital mess, and, what more concerned the out- 
ward world, they were hospitably inclined. 

The first time they entertained us as regimental 
guests will be long remembered by the participators 
in the banquet as a “bright spot on memory’s 
“ waste,’ and as a very amusing and enjoyable 
evening. 

When discussing our coffee in the ante-room after 
dinner, and indulging in a well-matured havannah, 
some one or two of the officers started an im- 
-promptu verse, which they sang, and the poetically- 
inclined portion of the gallant “Pompadours” 
energetically supported their skirmishes. Our side 
did not long remain silent under this brisk and 
animated fusillade. 

All stragglers were at once called in, and we 
delivered some very telling shots, which caused the 
attacking party to pause awhile and slacken their 
fire, and soon after there burst forth an outpouring 
of effusions which rolled onward in one continuous 
stream of melody without intermission. 
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The opposing hosts stood on either side of the 
room, with a table between them, which served 
as a sort of neutral ground, and when one side 
hurled a well-delivered verse or verses, both 
parties paused but an instant to comprehend the 
effect of the missive, and then one of the opposing 
party replied with all the vigour he could muster, 
and thus was this vivacious jeu de mots con- 
tinued in song for nearly, if not altogether, an hour 
by our adjutant’s watch, which—whatever might 
have been its condition on that eventful evening 
—has never been known to be behind time on 
parade. 

We must allow posterity to decide on the award 
of victory, and shall merely add, if retreat be an 
evidence thereof, our side discharged the last 
destructive stanza at the retiring enemy, to which, 
moreover, he never replied. 

The rosy flush of morning was tinging the spires 
of the metropolis as we withdrew from “the gay 
‘“‘ and festive scene, the halls, the halls of dazzling 
light,” having demonstrated sufficiently the metal 
of which ‘we were composed, so as to satisfy the 
most sceptical that there were few weak places in 


~ Our armour. 


Soon after this enjoyable evening, the writer was 
in command of the main guard situated at the 
Richmond Barracks, where the 56th Regiment was 
quartered. The officer on guard being permitted to 
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dine at the mess of any regiment quartered in those 
barracks, I chose that of our friends the “ Pompa- 
‘‘ dours,” and in the morning left the following lines 
duly attached to the wall of the guard-room, where 
they remained long after we took our departure 
from Ireland :— 


“TO THE FUTURE COMMANDERS OF THE MAIN GUARD. 


“‘T counsel alkthose who come on this guard, 
A moment or two to reflect 
That duty alone is its own reward, 
’ Therefore to no hardships object. 


“The sofa and chairs are the worst of the worst, 
The table de toilette is ‘seedy ’; 
And one might well fancy our government’s ‘ burst, 
Or that they are awfully needy. 


‘The guard is turned out a number of times, 
And so much are you on the ‘ qué vive ;? 
With pleasure you look on the clock as it chimes 
The hour when the new guard relieve. 


“A legion of ‘malheurs’ with truth I might add, 
But there’s one thing the balance restores ; 
And is quite a set-off to all else that is bad, 
"Tis to dine with the brave ‘ Pompadours!’ 


“Their feast is recherché, their wine is the same ; 
Their bon-mots all sparkling and new ; 
If you don’t enjoy them, yourself you must blame, 
For the ‘slowness’ rests only with you. 


“With the 56th dine, then you'll say I’m not wrong, 
When you take your nocturnal repose ; 
For you'll fancy your leathery couch all night long 
Is a bed made from the leaves of the rose.” 
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It must be confessed that Dublin is not “by any 
“ means a bad” quarter. 

Those who love the chase may enjoy hunting in 
variety—fox, stag, or hare, as their predilection 
might incline. 

They may race through the country at railway 
pace, without time to note the features of the land- 
scape, led by dogs which unite the “swiftness of 
“ the sea-gull with the courage of the lion.” 

If plethora be in the ascendant, and nerve upon 
the wane, they can associate themselves with those 
staid Nimrods who go through life more cautiously, 
and have time to utter a mental orison before each 
“ yawner’” be attempted. 

And those who desire the ennobling influence of 
feminine society, and delight to bask in the glowing 
sunlight of beauty, may, no doubt, attain that 
inestimable privilege, and imbibe long draughts of 
a delicious and intoxicating beverage, too potent, 
perhaps, for inflammable natures, and better suited 
to those whose duller sympathies act as non-con- 
ductors to the caloric which is the predominating 
element around them. 

Those who practise the ‘ gentle art’ may enjoy 
their innocent amusement amid the romantic scenery 
of Wicklow, and ponder sentimentally oer the 
fate of the confiding Kathleen, who, loving “ not 
“wisely, but too well,” sought St. Kevin, the object 
of her idolatry, in his self-imposed seclusion, only 
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to meet with a watery grave for her devotion, as 
the true version of the story reveals :— 


‘¢ Fearless she had tracked his feet 
To this rocky, wild retreat ; 
And when morning met his view, 
Her mild glances met it too. 
Ah! your saints have cruel hearts: 
Sternly from his bed he starts, 
And, with rude, repulsive shock, 
Hurls her from the beetling rock.” 


If the contemplation of such saintly atrocity be 
rather over-stimulating and exciting to their ten- 
derer feelings, they may easily tranquillise and soothe 
their awakened sensibilities by a limited indulgence 
in Nature’s own sedative, namely, the serene hap- 
piness of gazing on a landscape of exquisite loveli- 
ness, such as is to be found in the Vale of Avoca; 
and, having feasted the pictorial eye, and assuaged 
the pangs of wounded sensibility, may then, perhaps, 
acquiesce in the exclamation of Ireland’s bard— 


“Oh! the last rays of feeling and life must depart, 
Ere the bloom of that valley shall fade from my heart.” 


Amongst the many peculiar incidents of those 
Militia days, I may mention one which, although I 
was an actor therein, may excite a smile at my 
greenness and inexperience. I was, no doubt, green 
at soldiering, and extremely verdant in all military 
matters. I, however, cling to the belief that nothing 
valuable can be acquired without going through a 
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certain amount of study and a proportionate com- 
plement of labour—mental or physical. This being 
my novitiate, I, of course, had my ordeal to go 
through, and I humbly hope, having duly matricu- 
lated and been singed by the heat of the furnace, I 
have come forth in some degree purified from the 
dross of ignorance which then surrounded me. 

Very soon, indeed, after joining our regiment I 
was put in charge of a company, and, about the 
time referred to, the company ledger was to be made 
up, and the men settled with and their accounts 
signed. 

On coming to the pay-sergeant’s room one morning 
for the purpose, I found him incapable of mental 
exertion—in fact, suffering from the reaction of a 
night’s intemperance, and, consequently, unable to 
proceed with the object I had in view. 

The sergeant was a Scotchman, who had seen 
much service in the line, was pensioned, and wore a 
good-conduct medal. 

He made to me a most touching appeal, and 
sued for mercy and forgiveness. “Such a thing 
had not occurred for a period beyond his memory 
to recall,” “ Drank some beer on an empty 
stomach, having previously taken a little whisky.” 
Had “got a chill on guard, which caused him to — 
do so,” &c., &c., and promised that it should never 
happen again. 

His wife also was eloquent in her supplication, 
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and altogether I felt quite bewildered, not knowing 
what course to adopt. 

I took counsel of a much loved friend, then our 
second captain, and laid the position of affairs before 
him. 

After much consideration and maturely delibe- 
rating upon all the circumstances, we decided it 
was not a case to report to the commanding 
officer. 

“To err is human,” we fully acknowledged; and 
having in our own minds condoned the offence, the 
next idea was to get the sergeant as soon as possible 
in a fit state to perform his arithmetical calculations, 
and the first step, we considered, towards that de- 
sirable condition was to administer to him a seidlitz 
powder, thus nearly verifying the suggestion of the 
great poet as to— 


‘‘ Sermons and soda water the day after.” 


And armed with the component parts of which 
seidlitz, in two large tumbler glasses, disguised 
under our cloaks, we wended our way across the 
quadrangle of Linen Hall Barracks amid a shower 
of snow and sleet, and insisted on the non-commis- 
sioned officer drinking the cooling draught in our 
presence, which, after a little hesitation on his part, 
he did accordingly, and placing him under the 
charge of his wife, we departed. | 

The circumstance vividly recalled to mind the 
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clever lines of which the following are the con- 
cluding stanzas :— 


“¢ ‘We tucked him in and had hardly done, 


When, beneath the window calling, 
We heard the rough voice of a son of a gun or: 
Of a watchman ‘ One o'clock’ bawling. i : 
“Slowly and sadly we all walked down ae 
From his room in the uppermost story, ae 3 


A rushlight we placed on the cold hearthstone, 
And we left him alone in his glory !” 

Balls and parties were not rife in Dublin during 
the sojourn of our regiment there. 

The Crimean war threw rather a damp on the 
ardour of the féte-giving portion of society, but 
there was, nevertheless, a fair amount of amuse- 
ments going forward, of which our regiment partook 
rather liberally. 

The annual ball given by the Viceroy, on the 
anniversary of the patron saint of Ireland, styled 
the St. Patrick’s ball, is quite a thing to behold. 

No race of people, perhaps, go in more tho- 
roughly for the enjoyment of the hour than the 
Trish. They seem to throw the reins on Pleasure’s 
neck, and permit that glorious inhabitant of the 
happy regions to carry them, without let or hin- 
drance, wheresoever she pleases. 

The entire garrison “turns out” for the Patrick’s 
ball, and the pace is fast and furious: 


‘*No rest till morn, where youth and pleasure meet, 
To chase the glowing hours with flying feet.” 
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Flirtation, I believe, is more the fashion in Ire- 
land than in the more staid sister isle, and the 
male English element which then pervaded Dublin 
society appeared to give a powerful impetus to that 
airy and agreeable recreation, which, more or less, 
has prevailed in every age and country since the 
foundation of the world, and which, moreover, may 
be as readily practised as it may be acquired by all; 
but by those more especially who possess the inherent 
quality to please and be pleased. 

Bright eyes and beauty, sympathy and sym- 
metry, feminine loveliness both dark and fair, with 
dazzling complexions, glittering jewels, and resplen- 
dent toilettes, “ music’s voluptuous swell,’ the 
delicate odour of fragrant flowers, sparkling wines, 
and joyous hearts still more effervescent, and divers 
nameless accessories which should combine in order 
to create a perfect ball, are put in requisition for the 
occasion to produce a rare ensemble of enjoyments, 
and make the ancient hall of St. Patrick resonant 
with swelling murmurs of happiness. 

Whilst quartered in the Linen Hall—most detest- 
able of barracks!—some of us were constantly 
annoyed by a congregation of swine, which were 
kept in a large yard adjoining our barracks, and 
separated therefrom by a brick wall of considerable 
height. 

The noise and inharmonious grunting of these 
brutes, their numerous quarrels, and their unclean 

I 2 
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habits became at length past all endurance, and we 
determined, after due remonstrances with the owner 
thereof had been unattended with favourable 
results, to declare war and make reprisals without 
further delay. 

For the latter purpose we selected the largest 
porker of the lot, and awaited patiently a favour- 
able moment when he should approach closely to 
our frontier wall, that we might the more easily 
carry out our design. 

Our party were ready for the engagement, and 
while reconnoitring closely the movements of the 
enemy, our forces were allowed to “ stand easy,” 
and refresh themselves with a comforting and 
consoling “ baccy.” 

In the meantime, our second captain, so versed 
in sciences of all sorts, volunteered to act as engineer 
officer on the occasion, and undertook to form a 
peculiar species of noose, far more unerring in its 
operation than the lasso, supposed to have been 
invented by the Chinese philosopher Confucius, 
B.c. 550, and which, by a subtle species of manipu- 
lation, would entangle inextricably the patriarch 
of the herd, and enable us to land him on our 
side the barrier, bound, and a prisoner. 

Our acting engineer officer was a perfect study 
at that moment, as, although about to engage in 
a sportive enterprise, his thoughtful countenance 
betrayed no trace of pleasurable excitement, but, 
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intent on his purpose of ensnaring the “ porker,” 
and deeply occupied in the preparation of the 
necessary tackle to do so effectually, a shade of 
anxious thought stole over his features, and those 
unacquainted with him might well have imagined | 
he was studying to upset the principle of the 
binomial theorem, or solve some abstruse problem 
which had baffled philosophers since the Deluge, 
and was almost too profound for human capacity 
to fathom. 

A kindlier heart, however, never assisted at the 
capture of any animal, whether biped or quadruped, 
and if asked to compose a symphony, write an 
epithalamium, or lecture on the eye of an 
Iguanodon or centripetal inflorescence, each or 
all would be undertaken with a desire to please, 
and a willingness to oblige, which was most 
gratifying to those who requested a favour at his 
hands. 

At length, all being ready, and the ‘‘ gentleman 
“that pays the rent”’ in a favourable position, over 
went the Clarkonian apparatus, and soon the most 
obstinate of beasts was taken in the toil. The 
more he tried to free himself, the more tightly did 
he find he was entangled in the hempen snare. 

We all bore a hand, but the stout and resolute 
animal resisted energetically, and it gave us quite 
labour enough to get him to our side of the barrier. 

His shrill voice rent the air, and re-echoed through 
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the ancient galleries and corridors of the barracks, 
and brought all the men and women therein to the 
windows, seeking inquiringly on all sides the cause 
of the tremendous and astounding uproar; for the 
whole herd, both great and small, crowded themselves 
at the foot of the wall while their relative was 
suspended in mid-air, and joined in with their own 
peculiar chorus, making day hideous with their 
uncouth, though expressive lamentations. 

After a few minutes hard tugging, the obstre- 
perous hog was within our lines, much to the 
amusement of the lookers-on, and the satisfaction 
of those who took part in the performance. 

He was housed and well cared for, and had 
remained: in our custody about forty-eight hours, 
when our commanding officer received a letter from 
the town major, stating that certain complaints had 
been made respecting the abstraction and detention 
of the animal, and requesting the officer who 
directed or plotted the enterprise should give his 
reasons in writing for so doing, and the history of 
the whole transaction for the information of the 
general commanding. 

Having discussed the entire affair, and pondered 
on an incident which had so unexpectedly brought 
us into communication with the “ heads of depart- 
‘* ments,’ an officer, whose song of “ Ye Light 
Company” is given at page 81, and whose excellent 
heart, affable manners, and genial disposition, and, 
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as I have said before, made him loved by all, under- 
took, like a second Curtius, to plunge headlong into 
the gulf of correspondence, and singly enter the 
lists for defence of his brothers in arms. 

His handling of the whole matter ab initio was 
masterly, our reasons for taking a material gua- 
rantee most logical, and the description of the ab- 
duction of the “grunter” was so irresistibly humorous 
and amusing, that I believe the general had not 
for many years enjoyed a laugh so hearty and ir- 
repressible. 

Indeed, the explanatory despatch was long the 
topic of conversation at the mess tables in Dublin, 
and even afforded much amusement in the social 
circles of that metropolis. 

Often, after the occurrence just related, friends 
and neighbours of the owner of the now historical 
porker visited the spot, and descanted freely and 
openly on the ingenuity employed in his capture, 
and the celerity with which it was accomplished. 

The men of the regiment also made frequent 
visits to the scene of the exploit, which they looked 
upon as a capital joke; and many loudly regretted 
the animal was not kept a prisoner during our 
sojourn in Dublin. Indeed, I overheard a man 
‘remark to his comrade :— 

“I’m sorry, Jim, the captain didn’t give me a 
“hint of what he were arter.” 

‘We'd soon av cut his head off.” 
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“My eyes, what stunnin’ bacon he'd av made for 
“my old woman at Corby!” 


An officer, who shall be nameless in these pages, 
but whose martial appearance is as well known in 
Piccadilly as at Brighton, invited me to his quarters 
one very wet afternoon, saying he wished to consult 
me on a delicate matter in which, unfortunately, he 
was personally concerned. | 

I, accordingly, betook myself to his rooms, when, 
after an observation or two respecting the irasci- 
bility of the Irish character, and the scrapes that 
men get into through the fairest portion of creation, 
he placed in my hands the letter of a gentleman, 
written in very forcible and dictatorial language, 
demanding letters of his sister which the writer 
asserted our brother officer had in his possession, 
and threatening that, in case the said letters were 
not returned, the writer would require the only — 
satisfaction which, in such cases, a gentleman could 
accept; and if this were denied him, he plainly 
expressed his intention of taking the law into his 
own hands, and adopting that course which should 
~ best accord with his own ideas of well-merited 
retribution. 

Being quite astounded at the audacity and inso- 
lence of this epistle, I begged my attractive friend 
to be good enough to give me an outline of the 
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circumstances which led to the receipt of a commu- 
nication which seemed to invoke the “thunder of 
‘¢ Olympus,” requesting at the same time that, as it 
was an affaire de ceur, I did not desire to go 
deeper into the historiette than was necessary to 
place before me a clear sketch of the matter, so that 
I might be enabled to form an unbiassed opinion, 
and advise him to the best of my ability. | 

To my utter amazement, I was informed it was 
not a love affair, at least not on his part; that he 
had received some letters from a lady whom he had 
never seen, and who certainly appeared to have lost 
her heart or her senses, or both, but which of 
the two he could not decide, for persons in either 
unhappy condition, according to his observation, 
seemed often similarly affected with a certain aber- 
ration of the brain, and, paneequentlye acted in a like 
unaccountable manner. 

He then produced some letters of the lady, and in 
the first she commenced by stating how she feared she 
might be lowered in his esteem by thus addressing 
him ; but, impelled by a certain undefined, yet irresis- 
tible power, she was forced to confess her weakness, 

She then went on to say, from the first hour she 
beheld his manly form it had never been absent 
from her mind, associated as it was therein with all 
that was brave, chivalrous, and honourable. In 
short, her warm imagination seemed to picture him 
as a second Bayard. 

She deplored her own sensibility, and depicted 
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the struggles with herself in touching and pathetic 
language, begged his forgiveness for the rash act she 
was then committing, and concluded by an affecting 
appeal to his generosity, that should, unhappily, 
these outpourings of an impassioned nature and 
youthful heart, unsullied by contact with the world, 
strike no responsive chord in his inmost soul, nor 
awaken hallowed sympathies akin to the writer's, 
then, alas! she requested her name might be buried 
in oblivion, and, if possible, the recollection of this 
her juvenile transgression might be effaced from the 
records of his memory. 

She added she was alone in the world, with but a 
brother to watch over and protect her; and she 
ardently wished the arbiter of her destiny would 
endeavour to make the acquaintance of this relative, 
and thereby lay the foundation of an entente cordiale 
between them. 

She casually mentioned that she took a morning 
walk, about eleven o'clock, near a reservoir to the 
north of the city, which was in a sequestered spot 
altogether withdrawn from the gaze of the heartless 
crowd, and ventured to hope she might some mor- 
ning meet him in the same locality. She trusted 
he would address her by the late evening post, in 
order that her own fair hands might receive the 
welcome missive, which should be duly treasured 
as a priceless memento, with which she would never 
part until her spirit had taken flight from its earthly 
tenement. My astonishment was unbounded when 
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the reading of this letter was finished; and I must 
admit I felt rather moved by its tenour and the 
pathos which ran through it. 

There was such gushing and feminine tenderness, 
such complete reliance on the chivalrous character 
of our comrade, such absolute abandonment to a 
passion which bore her, as it were, powerless on its 
irresistible current, that, yielding to sympathetic 
and subtle influences, I pleaded in my own mind 
for a lady consuming, so to speak, with a fire I 
feared was inextinguishable. The letters could 
not be given up; on this we were both agreed, and 
I volunteered to second our comrade in whatever 
steps that both, in our wisdom, deemed it necessary 
he should take. 

My friend not being a very muscular individual, 
I consented to his purchasing a life-preserver, in 
the case the infuriated islander should some morn- 
ing rush into his rooms, shillelah in hand, and 
perhaps find him in bed, and totally unprepared 
for playing at cudgels; and we concocted a formal 
letter, calmly but resolutely expressed, which 
being sent to the brother of the lady, we leisurely 
awaited the result. 

The letter being despatched, the mind of my 
comrade resumed its wonted tranquillity, and we 
communed together on the softness and ductility of 
the female heart, love at first sight, &c. &c.; and 
wondered how, when, where the spirited and 
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susceptible letter writer had seen the object of her 
nascent affection. 

Notwithstanding the great experience and subtle 
knowledge possessed by my comrade concerning all — 
the perplexing and complicated proceedings in the 
courts of Venus, added to the small amount of 
information in such matters which I could bring to 
bear to aid in a solution of the problem, the affair 
remained as inexplicable as at first. 

We puzzled our brains and obfuscated our per- 
ceptive faculties by endeavouring to recall pre- 
cedents and rake up from the ashes of the past 
love stories of a potent and prononcé character, but 
all to no purpose; we could arrive at no conclusion. 

Our modicum of book knowledge and philosophy 
availed us nothing when brought face to face with 
such a thrilling fact; and the conference was 
broken up by my alluding to the sentiments of 
a poet well versed in all the intricacies of the 
human heart, who says— 

“ Alas! the love of women, it is known 
T’o be a lovely and a fearful thing ; 


For all of theirs upon that die is thrown, 
And if ’tis lost, life hath no more to bring.” 


Matters remained quiescent for a short time, but 
after parade, on the third day, my principal in the 
affair went to the quarters of a brother officer in 
the hope that he might elucidate the mysterious and 
occult business, and to him he related the whole 
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transaction, at which the listener laughed im- 
moderately, and, thinking the affair had gone far 
enough, confessed to the receiver of the letter that 
he alone was the supposed lady in the case, and 
had penned the soul-stirring epistles which had 
awakened our sympathy so much, and hoped our 
comrade would forgive the delusion and pardon the 
practical joke; which requests, I am pleased to 
chronicle, were freely accorded. 

_ Indeed, I may express my opinion that the friend 
addressed by the supposed lady was charmed with 
the correspondence, considering the letters not only 
amusing, but, in their way, models of passionate 
eloquence, agreeable to read, and flattering to the 
recipient. 

It is even more than probable they were the 
constant companions of his lonely hours, and pos- 
sibly, having devoured their contents eagerly ere 
he sank to rest, his dreams shadowed forth the 
graceful form of a houri, whom his exuberant imagi- 
nation had transported to paradise, henceforth to 
become an inhabitant of celestial regions, being far 
too angelic for the grosser atmosphere of our ter- 
restrial planet. 


We had but little spare time on hand whilst in 
Dublin. Important duties, military and otherwise, 
occupied every hour in the twenty-four. 
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Carpe diem quam minime credula postero, though 
one of the maxims of the Epicurean school, was one 
in which, though all were not believers, yet, if we 
were to judge alone by their actions, they certainly 
appeared religiously to carry out that doctrine, at 
least according to the light which was in them. 

It is interesting and instructive to observe and 
cogitate over the manner each one of us amuses 
himself, after his own fashion. 

Some, like the rapid brook, so illustrative of 
heedless youth, rush headlong, rippling, sparkling 
and foaming through flowery meads of pleasure, 
through winding vales and sylvan scenes of beauty 
and delight, caressing with moist lips the myriads 
of wild flowers growing on its emerald banks, which 
though ‘‘born to blush unseen,” droop their per- 
fumed heads, eager for the delicious and refreshing 
eontact. Later, they tumble over rocks and preci- 
pices, forming cataracts of youthful follies and 
improvidence, and thus, though checked for the 
nonce, still roll onward in their impetuous career, 
but not with the reckless puerility of earlier life; 
when, having advanced far towards the goal of 
their first ambition, the now more stately stream 
flows on, though oft-times diverted from its original 
course, until at length, assuming far nobler pro- 
portions, it expands into a majestic lake, wherein 
the swift and turbulent rill of infancy is merged in 
the calm waters of maturer years. 
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In the early days of our first embodiment, our 
worthy surgeon was a venerable and respected 
Peninsular veteran, who, like the brave men of that 
memorable period, had well and faithfully served 
his country, and who, in the autumn of life, again 
with heartiness responded to its call, and accom- 
panied the regiment to Ireland. 

As he approached the barrack gates, returning 
from a field day, in full-dress uniform, with cocked 
hat and waving plume, and wearing his well-earned 
medal for that “king making victory,” Waterloo, 
a young and inexperienced sentry, who walked “ his 
,onely rounds,” having received strict orders to be 
on the “alert,” and amongst others, to pay proper 
respect to all officers, according to their rank, pre- 
pared to present arms by approaching his sentry- 
box, at the same time vociferating, “Guard, turn 
out!” both of which compliments, however deserving 
he was of them, our excellent surgeon declined to 
receive. 

The sentinel, being twitted by the men for his 
naiveté and total absence of the bump of percep- 
tion, good-humouredly replied to the scoffers, 
‘‘Well, if he ain't a gineral, none of ye ever seed 
@ person more like one.” 


The sands of time were fast ebbing, and our 
stay in Ireland was becoming shorter, as the 
blossoms of early spring, bursting into life after 
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a dreary and prolonged winter, exhaled the odour 
of hope and promise, so fragrantly suggestive of 
bright and sunny hours to come. 

Having received the route for Plymouth, we 
took leave of “Ireland and the Irish,” and “it 
“must be for years, and it may be for ever,” bade 
adieu to the Emerald Isle, albeit to be recalled 
occasionally in our spiritual wanderings, though 
not ina manner quite so enthusiastic as that with 
which its souvenir returned to the mind of the 
elegant poetess (Lady Dufferin) who thus alludes 
to her pictorial apparition :— 

“© Bay of Dublin, 
My heart you're troublin’, 
Your beauty haunts me like a fever dream !” 

No regiment was ever accompanied to the place 
of embarkation by a greater or more sympathising 
crowd. 

Headed by four military bands, and with vast 
numbers of an admiring population encompassing 
us, we threaded our way with difficulty to the 
steamship in which we were to embark for Liver- 
pool, and steamed majestically down the river, amid 
the prolonged vivas of the daughters and sons of 
Erin, and blessings, “not loud, but deep,” were 
uttered for the future happiness and welfare of the 
regiment. 

“Qh, thin, Bridget alana, ain’t they the fine min 
“intirely !” exclaimed a goodly-looking maiden with 
dark blue eyes, to her companion, as the Grenadier 
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company was halted beside the spot where they 
stood. 

“Sure an’ it’s a raal shame the likes of thim id 
“be sent to furrin parts, whin there's plenty of 
‘“runts in the counthry they might take with our 
“¢ blessin !” 
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CHAPTER VI. 


The Services of the Regiment Accepted—Departure from Dublin for 
Plymouth via Liverpool—Halt at Gloucester—Arrive at Plymouth— 
—Devonport and the Environs described—New Colours presented to 
the Corps—Personal Incidents. 


In March 1855 the Northamptonshire Militia, in con- 
junction with several other militia regiments, having 
volunteered to serve abroad, 584 men of the regi- 
ment came forward, and were sworn in for that 
purpose in the month following. 

At the time when militia regiments occupied 
most of the home garrisons, in order to set the 
troops of the line at liberty, an event occurred 
which will be ever memorable in the history of the 
force. 

It was discovered that, under an Act of Parlia- 
ment, commonly called Lord Panmure’s Act, all 
militiamen enrolled before a certain date could not 
be embodied for a longer period than fifty-six days. 
A. knowledge of this fact having spread amongst the 
troops, a considerable number of them belonging to 
various regiments in different parts of the country 
claimed the right to be sent home. 
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This feeling was manifested rather strongly by 
the Cambridgeshire and Third West York Militia, 
who were then quartered in Dublin, and the con- 
tagion soon reached the Northamptonshire, nearly 
all of whom had been re-sworn for service abroad, 
therefore the Act in question did not apply to 
them. 

There were not wanting, however, evil-disposed 
persons who tried to persuade them that they had 
been deceived, which, coupled with the fact that in 
the first days of volunteering for foreign service the 
bounty then given was l/., while but a little later 
it was raised to 2/., consequently those who came 
forward promptly and without hesitation received 
but half the amount of those who held back. 
These circumstances combined, naturally caused 
some irritation amongst those even who were the 
first to volunteer. 

Our commanding officer, then Lord Burghley, 
listened patiently to the complaints, and represented 
strongly, in the proper quarter, this grievance 
respecting the bounty for foreign service, and 
although without success, the men felt that the 
colonel and officers were in nowise to blame, and 
accordingly the disturbing, but evanescent element 
quickly disappeared. 

The regiment was under orders to embark from 
Dublin for Gibraltar, but the retirement of so many 
militiamen having weakened to such an extent the 

K 2 
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garrisons of Plymouth and Devonport that there 
were not sufficient troops to perform the necessary 
duties, the Northamptonshire militia were ordered 
to proceed forthwith to Plymouth, and the regiment 
accordingly embarked for Liverpool, en route for 
Plymouth, on the 14th April, 1855, where it re- 
mained quartered in Mount Wise and St. George’s 
Barracks until the transport which was to convey 
it to Gibraltar was ready. 

Why the regiment was despatched wa Liverpool 
would be difficult to discover, for, according to the 
writer’s ideas, it should have been sent by sea to 
Bristol, and thence to Plymouth by rail, which, in 
his opinion, would have been a much more economical 
route. We arrived, however, at Liverpool in due 
course, and took the rail for Gloucester, where we 
halted and remained, the morrow being the Sabbath. 

When the corps paraded for divine service, the 
good people of the ancient and loyal city of Glou- 
cester attended in hundreds, and a curious crowd of 
- spectators accompanied the flank companies as they 
marched to the fine old Cathedral, with their band 
discoursing martial music. Indeed,so many years 
had elapsed since the trump of war had sounded in 
merry England and the streets of Gloucester had 
echoed the tramp of militia, that we were regarded 
quite as special curiosities, and lionized .as the 
Cossacks of the’ Don would be in case they made 
their appearance in Hyde Park. 
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We remarked the softer sex were the most in- 
quiring in their scrutiny, and it is just possible 
they regarded us as magnanimous and disinterested 
defenders of our country, who, not making war a 
profession, nevertheless came forward freely in her 
hour of need to aid in causing the flag of old 
England to be still respected amongst the nations of 
the earth. 

If gentle looks and gracious smiles were tokens 
of approval, we were certainly the marked objects 
of both, and disseminated, too, in no sparing or 
niggardly manner. When, at the “ witching hour of 
“night,” I contemplated the day’s doings, and our 
pleasing reception, I indorsed fully in my own mind 
the sentiment conveyed in the following verse :— 

“ And ever, like true patriots, may we join both heart and hand, 

* To defend the lovely maidens of this our native land; 


And that Heaven may e’er bless them we'll all devoutly pray, 
The maids of merry England, how beautiful are they !” 


Gloucester is a city of great antiquity, founded, 
I believe, by a son-in-law of Claudius Cesar. Here 
the statutes of Gloucestér were passed in a parlia- 
ment of Edward I., 1278-9, The fortifications were 
demolished by order of Charles II., as a punishment 
for its obstinate resistance to Charles I. in 1643. 
Here Edward II. was buried, and here also Robert 
Duke of Normandy was entombed, whom my direct 
ancestor accompanied to England, and was therefore 
rewarded by broad lands at Noeton and elsewhere 
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in the county of Lincoln, unduly wrested from its 
original Saxon possessors. 

In those unenlightened days “might was right ;” 
and though eight centuries have since passed by, 
_ we, unfortunately, behold very similar ideas prevail- 
ing, as the incorporation by Prussia of most of the 
smaller states of Germany may bear witness. 

It is much to the credit of the regiment to men- 
tion that, when paraded the Monday after our 
arrival at Gloucester, every man was present and 
sober, nor were there any complaints from persons 
where the men were billeted, and we departed for 
Plymouth leaving behind (let us hope) favourable 
impressions. 

The day of our arrival at Plymouth we were 
hospitably entertained by the Second Cheshire 
Militia, who were quartered in the Citadel Barracks. 

They received us with much cordiality, informing 
us that though we had never met, nevertheless they 
were quite familiar with our exploits and character 
in Dublin; and we fear the lark was singing at 
‘‘Heaven’s gate” ere we separated, the dinner-hour 
being late, and necessarily rendered so in conse- 
quence of their courteous desire to make it more 
convenient for our regiment. 

Whether, from my venerable appearance and 
grave deportment, I cannot pretend to divine, but — 
their commanding officer mistook me, then only a 
“sub,” for a field officer, and behaved accordingly, 
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treating me individually with much consideration ; 
but, it must be admitted, after this sudden though 
temporary elevation in rank had caused a good deal 
of amusement and animated banter at my expense, 
I continued still an object of his petits soins, for 
which I here tender him my best acknowledgments. 

This was quite a musical evening, and for many 
hours harmonious sounds floated through the ancient 
building, and kindly feeling went hand in hand with 
hospitality to bid us welcome. 

The invigorating and refreshing breath of a morn 
in early spring wooed us with grateful caresses as we 
retired over the drawbridge of the Citadel, and, I 
may add, the entertainment was in all respects 
successful, and laid a foundation of fellowship which 
our regiment was neither slow in appreciating nor 
backward in returning. 

We had hospitalities to dispense and receive, and 
with lots of drilling and other duties, time flew 
_ pleasantly and fast. 

Plymouth is a very desirable quarter, and in the 
spring, when nature clothes herself in her soft- 
coloured and exquisite costume, when the meads 
are becoming enamelled with flowers, and the woods 
are resonant with the song of birds, I think it 
particularly agreeable. 

Mount Edgcumbe, the charming seat of the Earl 
of that name, was a favourite resort of ours. 

Iam not acquainted with any place where the 
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views are more varied, or delightful, or where a 
lover of nature who desires to withdraw for a space 
from the crowded thoroughfares of life, and- the 
ceaseless din of the toiling and panting multitude, 
can indulge a temporary and self-imposed retirement 
with greater satisfaction than at Mount Edgcumbe. 

Its ever-varying sea views, its umbrageous park, 
’ “undulating with lawns and opening glades,” its 
sequestered and lonely dells, as if fashioned by fairy 
hands, and alone created for contemplation and 
repose, are fascinating beyond my powers to 
describe. | 

Whosoever delights in the ‘“ wooden walls” of 
old England, or those floating fortresses composed 
of iron and teak, may feast the eye with a multitude 
of war ships stretching as far as the orb of vision 
can reach, and calmly muse on 

sf The armaments which thunderstrike the walls 
Of rock-built cities, bidding nations quake 
And monarch’s tremble in their capitals.” 

Nothing brings more forcibly to the mind an 
image of our country’s power than a short but con- 
templative survey such as this; and when the mind 
can embrace, even approximately, the vast resources 
in men, guns, stores, and material of all sorts neces- 
sary to put those monsters of the deep in warlike 
motion, and consider that these are but a small 
portion of her naval forces, he may then comprehend 
how the honoured nation to which he belongs, this 
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nsignificant speck on the chart of the world, has 
made her name famous to the ends of the earth. 
He -will also fully appreciate the truth of the 
following lines :— : 


‘** Britannia needs no bulwarks, 

No towers along the steep; 
Her march is o’er the mountain-waves, 

Her home is on the deep.” 


And as he takes a retrospective glance at the 
years that are gone, he will feel his bosom heave 
with a feeling of noble pride as he recalls the 
naval worthies whose almost miraculous achieve- 
ments have illumined the pages of England’s history, 
and thrown a halo round her name which nothing 
short of the total annihilation of the globe itself can 
altogether obscure. 


“ Types of a race who shall the invader scorn, 
As rocks resist the billows round their shore; 
Types of a race who shall to time unborn 


Their country leave unconquered as of yore!” 


There are few things more gratifying to one’s self- 
esteem than the belief that the individual is con- 
tributing in a degree, however small it may be, to 
the accomplishment of some good end, some worthy 
result, and, circumstanced personally as most of us 
were, there did not appear any mode by which we 
could so well serve our country as by taking the 
place of one of our line regiments in the Mediter- 
ranean, thus enabling it to swell the numbers of our 
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devoted and gallant army, whose exploits had filled 
the British Islands with admiration—though, alas! 
not unaccompanied by mourning—and which: was 
numerically small for the stupendous work it had to 
perform in the trenches before Sevastopol, but which, 
nevertheless, in spite of all obstacles, it so gloriously 
accomplished. 

Our officers and men, therefore, looked with favour 
on their embarkation for Gibraltar, as the first step 
toward completing the object for which they volun- 
teered their services, although to many the tempo- 
rary expatriation must have proved highly incon- 
venient: our colonel being blessed with a wife who, 
from her kind disposition, amiability of manner, and 
thorough unselfishness, must adorn every society in 
which she moves. This lady, though surrounded at 
the period referred to by a youthful family, suffi- 
ciently numerous to afford her a good and reasonable 
excuse for remaining in England, yet, with a total 
abnegation of self, and a patriotism to be com- 
mended and admired, was foremost in the expressed 
desire to proceed with her husband and his regiment 
to the Mediterranean. 

His brother—our senior major—shared fully those 
patriotic sentiments, and I am aware that both 
brothers indulged, with many of us, in the hope that, 
in the event of the war being continued, the North- 
amptonshire Militia would, as a regiment intact as 
regarded officers, non-commissioned officers, and 
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men, be ordered to the seat of war to take their 
appointed place in that “thin red line which never 
wavers.” 

Soon after their arrival in Devonport, the regiment 
was visited and inspected by the late Marquis of 
Exeter, K.G., Lord-Lieutenant of the county of 
Northampton, and presented with new colours by 
Lady Burghley. 

The old colours having been trooped, and marched 
off the ground with an imposing ceremony, the new 
ones meanwhile lying in front of the regiment on a 
pyramid of drums, two ensigns advanced to receive 
them, when her ladyship addressed them and the 
regiment in the following becoming and spirited 
words :— 

“‘ Officers, non-commissioned officers, and soldiers, 
‘“‘T am this day intrusted with the honourable com- 
‘‘ mission of presenting you with new colours, and 
‘“‘ trust that by you they will be considered as the 
“ most sacred charge committed to your care. The 
‘* one will continually remind you of your duty to 
‘“* your Queen, the other of your duty to your regi- 
“ment; andit is with the conviction that you, the 
‘“¢ Northamptonshire Militia, will use unceasing exer- 
“ tions to preserve the fair fame of both banners un- 
“ sullied, that I now present you with your colours.” 

On the conclusion of the ceremony, the men were 
regaled with the substantial old English fare of 
roast beef and plum pudding, and the officers. enter- 
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tained a large and distinguished party of friends in 
their mess-room. 

The regiment remained in Devonport till June, 
taking its share in the duties of that garrison, when 
the transport “ Shooting Star” arrived, and it was 
ordered to embark for Gibraltar on the 19th of that 
month. 

Lieutenant-General Eden, commanding the western 
district, having first inspected the regiment, accom- 
panied it to the dockyard, whence it embarked and 
sailed the same afternoon for its destination. 

The lieutenant-general noticed the fact as highly 
creditable to the regiment, that not one man was 
absent, and he complimented them not only on their 
steady appearance on parade, but likewise on the 
regular and orderly manner in which the embarka- 
tion was conducted. 

The followmg officers embarked with the regi- 
ment :— 

Lieutenant-Colonel Commandant.—Lord Burghley, 
M.P. 

Captains—W. Christie, E. F. Hatton, J. B. . 
Robinson, W. L. Christie, C. W. Watkins, H, 
Smith. 

Lieutenants. — D. Wake, F. Loinsworth, T. 
Ferrers, W. Kerr, H. Wilson, W. Evans. 

Ensigns.—E. H. Hare, H. Linton, F. W. White- 
hurst, W. H. W. De — Brooke, W. B. Whit- 
worth. | 
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Captain and Adjutant.— T. Rose. 

Paymaster.—J. R. Norton. 

Surgeon.—T. Molloy. 

Assistant-Surgeon.—H. T. McLean. 

Major Lord Brownlow Cecil rejoined the regiment 
at Gibraltar soon after its embarkation for that 
fortress ; also Major Hill, who had just then been 
promoted, and likewise Lieutenant D’Arcy. 

As incidents and occurrences of those bygone 
days, however trifling, have now a sort of interest 
attached to them as belonging to the period of 
our early soldiering, I may be pardoned, perhaps, 
for recording a slight adventure which befell the 
writer at Devonport at the epoch of which we 
speak. 

Being then but a tyro in military information and 
acquirements, yet thirsting to drink at the fountain 
of knowledge, I endeavoured by all means to be 
punctual on parade, and rather prided myself on this 
single drop of martial virtue amid an ocean of short- 
comings and imperfections. 

I have often found the Fates propitious, and ac- 
knowledge with gratitude how Fortune has frequently 
placed herself on my right hand, but at this juncture 
the inexorable Parcs were inimical, the wheel of 
the blind goddess had revolved in a direction ad- 
verse to my interests and wishes, exalting, it might 
be, some votary more worthy and deserving of her 
favours, though perhaps not a whit more zealous, and 
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consigning the writer to a situation far removed 
from the radiance of her smile. 

The weather being warm, the regiment was or- 
dered to parade at half-past six o’clock, a.mM., at 
St. George’s Barracks, where the greater portion of it 
was quartered, and the writer found himself not as 
punctual on parade as was his custom, having over- 
slept himself, in consequence of a late mess and 
much physical exertion on the previous day. 

On consulting the trusty timepiece which so 
truly indicated the fleeting hours, I was perfectly 
shocked; and, rising with all speed, dressed as 
quickly as an unhappy “snub” who expected, and 
deserved, a sharp and incisive reprimand conld do, 
and proceeded at a pace much beyond a “ double” 
to St. George’s Barracks, from Mount Wise, where 
my company was located, inveighing inwardly, 
thongh not in measured terms, against the unlucky 
star which presided over my destiny for that day, 
only to find our corps had been some time assem- 
bled, and had just received the command to form 
square, not a great many paces from the wicket 
through which I took a furtive survey of its move- 
ments. 

The commanding officer and adjutant were at the 
opposite side of the barrack quadrangle, so, making 
a convulsive effort, I rushed towards our company 
for “‘safety and for succour,” but, as the men were 
in the act of kneeling in preparation for cavalry, I 
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could not, as I thought, with propriety burst through 
the ranks to gain the centre, and to remain in my 
position was to my mind humiliating and ludicrous 
in the extreme. 

I adopted, therefore, the only course which ap- 
peared feasible. Throwing myself prone on the 
ground, I lay in mental embarrassment under the 
protecting firelocks of my Grenadiers, until the com- 
mand was given to “reform column;” and, rising 
quickly with the men, escaped through their ranks 
and took up my proper place without even the 
eyes of our wary adjutant having discovered my 
novel, but vexatious position. 

I experienced, nevertheless, a slight twinge of 
compunction at my conduct, and excusing myself as 
best I could, was asked, “ Did [ not see you in the 
‘square ?” to which the reply was, No! “Then 
“how did you get into column?” 

Then was related the manner in which the 
manoeuvre was performed, and the consequent trepi- 
dation, not knowing what line of action upon which 
to determine, when I was left outside the serried 
phalanx with no very pleasing thoughts occupying 
the mind, and as desolate as a sheep on an extensive 
common. — | 

Seeing, therefore, that my penitence was sincere, 
and zeal overflowing, I was graciously and generously 
pardoned, with a friendly admonition ‘not to be 
“late in future,” so went on my way rejoicing. 
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I chided my servant for allowing me thus to be 
late, and was assured by him that my sleep was 
so deep and tranquil, he had not “ the heart” to 
awake me. 

Thus spoke this young man, brought up and 
reared in bucolic life, the inhabitant of a primitive 
village in Northamptonshire, but ere three months 
had passed and gone, he had changed those early 
ideas, and others more strong on military punc- 
tuality had so taken possession of: his soul, that he 
used to shake his master in a very effective manner 
whenever overcome by drowsiness, so as to have 
him at his post in time for all matutinal duties. 

For long afterwards I was well “chaffed” at my 
great fertility of resource and the “latest way to 
“¢fall in’ on parade;” but as the little incident 
afforded us all many a hearty laugh, I was only 
too happy at being instrumental in furnishing a 
topic which seemed to give others pleasure, and 
myself no pain. | 

The regiment, having serionniel all the services 
required of it at Plymouth, embarked for Gibraltar 
in a sailing transport, wafted on its voyage by the 
warm and sincere good wishes of the citizens and 
garrison ; and, after a run of about ten days, anchored 
off that fortress. 
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Part II. 


CHAPTER I. 
FOREIGN SERVICE. 


Arrival of the Northamptonshire Militia at Gibraltar—The Rock and 
Garrison described—Frightful Murder of a Biped by a Greenhorn— 
The Rule of Mammon—Historical References—The famous Siege of 
1783—Importance of “Gib” to England—Smuggling—Introduction 
of the Regiment to the Society of “Gib ”—Races—The Mess Table 
—The Purchase System—The Climate —A Field-Day—The Colly 
“ Sailor,” his Career, Death, and Tomb. 


Ir was by no means an auspicious season at which 
to arrive at “Gib,” as it is familiarly termed; the 
heat being then very great; and surrounded by such 
temptations, and incentives to sickness as an abun- 
dance of fruit and ardent spirits, the desire for both 
being increased by the high temperature, and, there- 
fore, constant evaporation, there was good cause 
for gratulation that disease was not sown broadcast 
amongst troops, thus freshly arrived, and who had 
never before seen foreign service. 

Our men, however, seemed to flourish under all 
the circumstances, and the rate of mortality was but 
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little higher, I opine, than it would have been in 
England, though soon after the regiment landed at 
Gibraltar several cases of English cholera occurred, 
to an attack of which our poor surgeon succumbed. 

His place, however, was worthily filled by our 
present doctor, whose professional ability has been 
of much value to the corps, by whom his medical 
skill is as fully appreciated as if is acknow- 
ledged through a wide district of the county of 
_ Northampton. 

The aloes, enormous cacti, and insidious prickly 
pears were objects of curiosity to those unacquainted 
with the vegetable and floral productions of a southern 
clime; and the rank luxuriance of vegetation was 
duly remarked on and wonderingly admired by the 
men. The rock itself was a subject of much 
speculation, rising as it does from a dead level 
to a height of fourteen hundred and thirty feet at 
its highest point, with a circumference of about six 
miles, and length from north to south of about three. 

It appears to have been well known to the ancients. 
The Phoenicians called it Alube, and this.the Greeks 
corrupted into Kadvry, Kddwy—Calpe, which some 
have interpreted as Ca-Alpe, the Cavern of God; 
the Moorish name being Gibel-el-Tarik, the Moun- 
tain of Tarik. Calpe was the European, and Abyla 
the African Pillar of Hercules. 

The population is about fifteen thousand exclu- 
sive of the garrison, which generally amounts to 
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about five or six thousand. The natives are a 
mixed race, with Portuguese, Spanish, Moorish, 
Maltese, Jewish, and English blood. The standard 
coin is the duro, or dollar, worth fifty pence English, 
at which exchange the troops and civil officers are 
paid. The garrison library is an extensive one, 
containing a collection of twenty-two thousand 
volumes, commenced by Colonel Drinkwater in 
1793—whose name, for more reasons than one, 
- deserves honourable mention—and afterwards com- 
pleted by Mr. Pitt at the public expense. 

The cost to Great Britain in maintaining Gibraltar 
is about two hundred thousand pounds per annum. 
It is, as Burke sail, “ A post of power, a post of 
“superiority, of connection, of commerce—one which 
“makes us invaluable to our friends and dreadful to 
“our enemies ;” and its importance as a coal depot 
has greatly increased since steam power now holds 
the world in its grasp. 

The castle is one of the oldest Moorish buildings 
in Spain, having been erected A.D. 725. 

The galleries are here entered, and are tunnelled 
in tiers along the North Point, and are two or 
three miles in extent. On the most northern point 
is placed the gun which fires at sunrise and sunset. 

It is here, on the Queen’s birthday, that the firing 
begins, and the royal salute goes down the Hill by 
the galleries and is afterwards taken up by the. 
troops at the bottom, who fire a feu-de-jove. 

L 2 
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All ships passing the Straits are signalled at the 
signal tower and reported to the governor, and 
through him to Lloyd’s in London. 

The view from this tower is wondrously fine; 
indeed, I believe it to be unequalled. 

The Ronda Mountains on the north, and the 
snowy Sierras of fair Granada in the east, rise like 
huge spectres of an Antediluvian era; while 
across the limpid and cloud-reflecting Straits the 
African town of Ceuta glistens in all the glory of a 
golden sunset. The real lions of “Gib,” however, 
are the apes, which are the only wild animals of 
the species in Europe. 

They have been at “Gib” from time immemorial, 
and the most stringent orders are issued against 
their molestation, and, altogether, they appear quite 
as much reverenced as their brothers in the sacred 
groves of Benares. 

There is a constant look-out for them from the 
signal station on the top of the rock, and the 
number seen each day is registered in a book. 
They haunt the highest and most inaecessible points 
of the rock, and are seldom visible to the naked 
eye from below. When an east wind blows over 
the rock, it is said that it so affects their nerves 
that they migrate-from the caverns on the east side 
to seek shelter from its withering blast at the 
western end. 

I have never been fortunate enough to see the 
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apes, though I have heard they make a predatory 
inroad occasionally upon the garden fruit growing 
lower down than their haunts. 

Their chief subsistence is, however, the sweet root 
of the palmettos and the fruit of the prickly pear. 

Very recently a young gentleman who had just 
been emancipated from the home rule authority 
was gazetted to a sub-lieutenancy in a regiment sta- 
tioned at Gibraltar ; in wandering over the rock, gun > 
in hand, he unluckily came within range of an ape, 
which he accordingly bagged, delighted at the oppor- 
tunity of forwarding, stuffed, to the family museum 
such a specimen of his aptitude for field sports, as 
likewise an agreeable memento of his first campaign. 
_ Joyously he returned, bearing on high through 
the streets the results of his ‘‘day on the rock.” __ 

The inhabitants looked with horror on the sacri- 
legious wretch who had dared to slaughter a creature 
almost as sacred as the governor! | 

Women veiled their countenances as they sat at 
the threshold of their dwellings, and glanced fur- 
tively with loathing at the young, but unconscious 
delinquent. 

Arrived at the barracks, his brother officers 
explained to him the enormity of the offence of 
which he had been guilty. a | 

The town was in a state of wild commotion; 
some, it is said, suggested the young officer should 
be sacrificed to avenge the manes of the slaughtered 
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monkey; and some of the principal inhabitants 
proceeded to Government House to tender their 
advice on the distressing occurrence. The go- 
vernor, although a man of kindly feeling and hu- 
manity, thought at first it would be necessary to 
cashier the young and indiscreet officer. 

Mercy, however, prevailed : he was placed under 
arrest and consigned to captivity in his own quarters. 

Having duly expiated his transgression, he was 
released; but to the close of life the sobriquet of 
“ Ape Destroyer” will ever attach to him in memory 
of his first day’s shooting at “ Gib.” 

The Alameda is a delightful promenade, a per- 
fect pleasure-ground of sweet perfumes, and a 
complete wilderness of geranium trees and charm- 
ing bella Sombras. 

It is, moreover, an excellent drill-ground, and one 
where our regiment has often acquitted itself with 
credit. Here the guard-mounting parade takes place 
daily in the cool season, and a more picturesque or 
fragrant spot for this or any other military spectacle 
could not reasonably be desired. 

The town of Gibraltar in one particular reminds 
me of New York; for there, as at “Gib,” Mammon 
appears the god that is most devoutly worshipped. 

During the day, in both places, every one appears 
to be rushing and running about; everything and 
everybodv 1s in motion —time is money, and a 
certain amount of this raw material lost, or frittered 
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away, represents so many dollars or reals which 
ought to have been gathered by the busy workers 
in those hives of human industry and activity. 

Midnight alone brings quiet at “Gib,” after 
which none of its inhabitants save those provided 
with a night pass are allowed out of doors. 

It is, we apprehend, the only place in the British 
dominions where passports are requisite. There is 
no person permitted to enter Gibraltar without show- 
ing one, and very stringent regulations are observed 
respecting all foreigners who visit “Gib ;” and none 
but British subjects can reside on the rock without 
either a householder or consul becomes a security 
for him; and permits for even a provisional resi- 
dence of ten or twenty days must be granted by the 
police magistrate to all non-British subjects. 

The gates are closed a few minutes after the even- 
ing gun is fired, and not opened till sunrise. 

Gibraltar was taken from the Moors in a.p. 1309, 
and retaken by them in 1333. It was, however, 
finally recovered from them in 1462 by Henry IV. 
of Castile, and incorporated with the Spanish crown 
in 1502. 

The sagacious Cromwell, it is said, always had 
an eye on this fortress, which was afterwards cap- 
tured during the War of Succession by Sir G. . 
Rooke in 1704, who, attacking it suddenly, found 
only eighty men as its garrison. All ran away 
save the curé of Santa Maria, who rescued a San 
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José by putting the image on a mule’s back and 
passing the saint for a supposed sinner of flesh and 
blood. 

It is asserted that George I, would have given it 
up at the peace of Utrecht, so little did he estimate 
its value, and it was offered to Spain if she would 
refuse to sell Florida to the first Napoleon Bonaparte. 
After the capture of the Rock in Queen Anne’s 
reign, the Spaniards made three ineffectual attempts 
to recover it, and at length the fortress withstood 
a memorable siege of the combined forces of France 
and Spain, which began in July 1779 and ended 
February 1783. Drinkwater has told the story at 
unusual length. . | : 

In one night their floating batteries were de- 
stroyed with red-hot balls, and their whole line of 
works annihilated by a sortie from the garrison 
commanded by General Elliot in 1781. The enemy’s 
loss on this night is stated to have been over two 
millions of pounds sterling in munitions of war, and 
their army amounted to forty thousand men. 

Their grand defeat, however, by a garrison of 
seven thousand British, occurred on the 13th Sep- 
tember, 1782. . 

The Duke of Crillon commanded twelve thousand 
of the best troops of France; one thousand pieces 
of artillery were brought to bear against the be- 
leaguered fortress, besides which, there were forty- 
seven sail of the line, all three-deckers, ten great 
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floating batteries, esteemed invincible, and the in- 
vention of Mr. D’Arcon, which it was loudly asserted 
could neither be burnt, sunk, nor taken, and mounting 
212 guns; but all of which, gallant and indomitable 
Englishmen either burned, sunk, or took; besides 
which, there were innumerable frigates, xebecs, 
bomb-ketches, cutters, and gun and mortar boats, 
while small craft for disembarking their forces com- 
pletely covered the bay. 

For weeks together 6000 shells were daily thrown 
into the town, and it is said on one single occasion 
8000 barrels of gunpowder were expended by the 
enemy; but all was of no avail against British valour 
and endurance, before which the enemy’s legions 
were scattered as leaves by the breath of autumn, 
and this historic fortress still remains to gem the 
crown of our ocean queen. 

A good deal of twaddle has been written and 
spoken about giving up Gibraltar to Spain, on the 
ground that it is a portion of her territory. 

As well might Germany be expected to give up 
Alsace and Lorraine to France. 

We won it, and not only acquired it by gal- 
lantry, but defended it with a tenacity and devotion 
beyond praise; and it was afterwards ceded to us 
by the treaty of Utrecht. 

Besides, we require Gibraltar now, more than at 
any other period since it fell into our possession. 

Instead of reducing our coaling stations, we 
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should increase them, and certainly by one in the 
vicinity of Egypt. 

As to the Spaniards being indignant at our 
holding Gibraltar, such a notion is a fallacy. 

The Spaniard cares little about it: the northern 
Spaniard thinks only of Castile, and well-nigh re- 
gards the south as a foreign country; while his 
brother in the south is much like one of the Neapo- 
litan lazzaroni, who accepts things as they are, and 
provided he be permitted to bask in the sun, and 
saunter through life slowly and quietly, he does not 
allow his equanimity to be disturbed by thinking 
that this ancient fortress of Spain is in the hands of 
the stranger. 

In fact, many Spaniards are not aware that there 
is such a place as Gibraltar. 

The Governor of Alegesiras is still called the 
Governor of Alegesiras and Gibraltar, and that is 
sufficiently satisfactory to four-fifths of the nation. 

Much has been said about our permitting an 
organised system of smuggling to be carried on 
along the coast of Spain. We are much, I think, 
to blame in this. Nightly, almost, boats steal away 
from Gibraltar laden with goods, which are landed 
at various places along the Spanish coast, and this 
might be prevented by stationing Revenue cutters 
inside the harbour, and not allowing any boat to 
clear out unless furnished with a licence. 

We not only do not prevent smuggling, which — 
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might be effected as suggested, but actually fire 
into any Spanish coast-guards who attempt to in- 
terfere with smugglers in our waters. 

This system of, in fact, aiding an imposture, and 
not assisting the officers of a friendly nation to put 
down a practice at variance with their laws and 
interest, is totally unsound. 

As regards Spain herself, the Custom House 
officers encourage it, because they make money 
thereby; but, on grounds of public morality, it 
ought to be suppressed. 

Indeed it has been stated, that when a Spanish 
regiment distinguishes itself, it is sent down to 
the neighbourhood of Gibraltar in order to make 
money by taking bribes from smugglers, thus 
covertly promoting the illicit traffic. 

The principal article thus dealt in is tobacco ; : 
but of late cotton fabrics have in this way been 
introduced into Spain; and these cottons, contrary 
to the received opinion, instead of being furnished 
by England, if not all, at least nine-tenths of them 
are exported from France. 

The writer, as before mentioned, did not accom- 
pany his regiment to Gibraltar, but proceeded thither, 
soon after its departure, in the steamship ‘Tagus,’ 
belonging to the Peninsular and Oriental Company. 

On arrival, he found the garrison all excitement 
anent the races, which were to take place on the 
morrow. 
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Time itself can nevet obliterate from his memory 
the fraternal and affectionate reception he expe- 
rienced from the regiment, and gladly would he 
live over again those happy days, treasured by him 
as the most agreeable of his life, without one single 
uncourteous or unkind word or action to sully in 
the faintest degree the mirror of the past, which 
reflects on its cloudless surface nothing save acts of 
unceasing consideration and kindness. 

The mess-room that night resounded with festive 
merriment, and words can but ill convey the happi- 
ness I felt at being once more encircled oy comrades 
I loved so well. 

The morrow was ushered in by weather beieht, 
sunny, and glorious; scarce a ripple disturbed the 
azure face of the Mediterranean, and the Alameda, 
which the writer so much admired, exhaled a cap- 
tivating fragrance as we wended our way to the 
miniature race-course, situated at what was called 
the North front. — 

The vehicles of all sorts which thronged the 
course it were vain to describe; in defiance of the 
heat, and all the discomforts attendant thereon, 
numbers of ladies honoured the sports with their 
presence, delighting the sons of Mars by their 
appearance, and stamping by their bland approval 
the equine contests, without which gracious counte- 
nance the whole proceedings would have proved 
vapid and uninteresting. 
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This being my first public appearance at Gib- 
raltar, I was considerately presented to many of the 
prominent members of society there, and made the 
acquaintance of those on that day who since then 
have become abiding friends. 

I had the great satisfaction of witnessing an officer 
of our light company carry off the hurdle race with 
the tempting odds of 20 to 1 betted against him. 
Should this gallant and plucky little friend, who is 
now a captain of volunteers, and goes in a forward 
place with the Pytchley, ever glance an eye over 
these pages, he will call to mind how, prompted by 
the strong desire of supporting the flank companies, 
I wished to back his mount, from which I was only 
dissuaded by the rider of the uncertain animal, 
He will likewise remember my lamentations, after 
the race was over, in allowing too rigid motives of 
prudence to interfere with a speculation which 
would have weighed my pockets down with Spanish 
duros. | 
- The blue ribbon of the race-meeting was carried 
off by “Shadow,” not that unreal representation of 
substance, but a horse of that name belonging to a 
popular officer of the artillery, and piloted by our 
said comrade of the light company. 

There were garrison hounds, too, at “Gib,” esta- 
blished originally by Admiral Fleming in 1827, and 
still dedicated to fox-hunting. 

What fun we had with those hounds in the pine- 
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wood, at the first and second ventas—Malaga Road 
and Duke of Kent’s Farm ! 

The light hearts and happy faces which crowded 
to the meets; the badinage and ringing laugh, that 
betokened souls devoid of care, or on whom it sat 
but lightly; the mess dinner, after all, when the 
“ toil of the day was done,” and we recounted the 
sayings and doings to friendly ears and willing 
listeners; the brotherly feeling, the cordial sym- 
pathy, the desire to amuse and be amused, the 
urbanity and gentlemanly spirit which pervaded 
the réunion and presided at the board—all, all are 
recalled with unmixed pleasure, and confirm me in 
the opinion that no other country on this planet can, 
amongst its jeunesse dorée devoted to arms, dis- 
play such a combination of esprit de corps, chi- 
valrous sentiments, and refined deportment as a 
mess table of English gentlemen. 

Democrats and others may inveigh against pur- 
chase in the English army, for of late years it has 
been the fashion to decry it, and praise up every- 
thing German, or foreign, making invidious com- 
parisons between our own, and the armies of other 
nations, without due consideration of the different 
conditions of a voluntary and a compulsory service, 
or of the estimation in which an English officer and 
gentleman is held by his soldiers; that he com- 
mands them not only by right of his military rank, 
according to law, but also by a code not to be 
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found in the Statute Book, Queen’s Regulations, 
Articles of War, or Mutiny Act, viz., the spon- 
taneous obedience rendered by the man to the 
gentleman, and which is only to be found inscribed 
in the soldier's own heart. British soldiers will 
follow wherever their officer leads, but with all the 
more willingness and alacrity if he be a thorough- 
bred gentleman; and I appeal, with confidence, to 
the British army in proof of this assertion. 

Who led those British troops who carried every- 
thing before them, from the battle of Vimiera to the 
crowning victory of Waterloo? 

What officers did our gallant soldiers follow over 
the burning plains of India, from the battle of 
Assaye to the capture of Lucknow during the 
mutiny ? and who planned and directed the various 
movements resulting so often in prodigies of heroism 
and endurance on the part of the armies which have 
established and maintained for us our great Eastern 
empire ? 

Who were the leaders of those noble troops who 
ascended the steep side of the Alma with unfalter- 
ing courage and untiring devotion, and won a posi- 
tion deemed inaccessible and unassailable by the 
Russian commander-in-chief ? 

The answer to each is short and suggestive—the 
- gentlemen of Great Britain! through whose instru- 
mentality, in directing and leading their invincible 
countrymen, the name of England is placed highest 
on the seroll of fame; who have ever been foremost 
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at, their country’s call to uphold her cherished insti- 
tutions, or defend, if need be, with their lives, the 
national honour. | 


Gibraltar, though producing nothing and con- 
suming everything, is nevertheless well supplied. 
The beef is principally imported from Barbary, and 
is not bad; but those who delight in a juicy steak, 
with its accompaniments, such as is to be found in 
England, or whose gastronomical souvenirs recall 
to the sensitive palate the delicious tenderness 
and flavour of a simple jilet dans sa glace, or 
filet de beuf a la Bordelatse, such as the soul 
delighteth in, and which is to be met with in Paris, 
at Durand’s, or at the ancient and respectable 
Voisin’s, and half a score other restaurants, will 
find, alas! the Gibraltar filet but a spurious 
imitation of the genuine article. 

Gibraltar, though considered a healthy station, is 
peculiarly unpleasant during the prevalence of an 
easterly wind, when a sort of misty vapour hangs 
over the summit of the rock, and the nerves of man, 
monkey, and beast are grievously and visibly 
affected. | 

The mosquitoes were a great nuisance, and made 
fearful onslaughts upon those ladies recently arrived 
from England. 

Indeed, on men also they made excellent practice, 
for I have witnessed their devastating traces on 
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friends fully two years after they had exchanged 
their residence on the sunlit rock for the cool and 
refreshing glades of Northamptonshire. 

The Garrison of “ Gib” was composed of Royal 
Artillery, 54th and 66th Regiments of the line, and . 
3rd Royal Lancashire, 2nd West York, and 48th 
Northamptonshire Militia. 

The officers of each corps were generally honorary 
members of the other messes, and thus a means of 
constant communication and friendly intercourse was 
established. 

I remember dining with the governor on an 
occasion when the commanding officers of three 
of the regiments in garrison, ineluding our own, were 
present. | 2 = 

After the ladies had left the dinner table, the 
_ general, when detailing his plans of a grand field- 
day, and what part each corps was to take therein, 
explained that, at a certain juncture, the troops of 
the line, being supposed to be repulsed, were to 
retreat through the lines of the militia, which was 
then to make a steady but determined advance, and 
having attained a specified position, a flank move- 
ment was to be executed by one of the militia regi- 
ments; and turning to the amiable and popular 
colonel of the Lancashire, he continued, “and then, 
“ colonel, your men will come on at the double, and 
‘“‘ win the coveted place at the point of the bayonet.” 

A genial smile played over the features of the 
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commanding officer thus addressed, and in a playful 
manner he replied, “It is my duty, general, to 
“ obey in all things. My men, I believe, would storm 
“¢ the fortress, if ordered to do so; but pray do not ask 
“ me to charge the repulsive cohort of prickly pears!” 

It is needless to say the laughter which this little 
sally produced was loud and long, and none of the 
company enjoyed the joke more thoroughly than the — 
gallant and worthy governor himself. 

At one of those field-days which took place on 
the Neutral Ground, our colonel being absent for a 
short period on leave, his brother, the senior major, 
took command of the regiment. 

The attack on this day was led by the line regi- 
ments, with the militia in support. 

As the 66th retired through our line, their com- 
manding officer, at that period by no means distin- 
guished for his popularity, rode through our light 
company in a rude and even insolent manner, nearly 
knocking over two or three of the men, and saying, 
“Get out of the way, you militia fellows,” or words 
to that effect. 

The captain of the company being employed on a 
special service (purchasing mules at Barcelona for 
the Government), and its ardent and impetuous 
“sub” on the sick list from the bite of a scorpion, it 
was commanded by a junior officer of another com- 
pany, who related to the writer the occurrence when 
the brigade “stood easy.” 
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I at once reported the matter to our major— 
though, I fear, not quite in parliamentary language— 
who went direct to the general. 

The field officers of the brigade were summoned 
immediately by the general, and in the presence of 
all, this erring colonel was ordered to tender to 
our commanding officer a most humble and ample 
apology for his behaviour, 

He richly merited the rebuke, and, let it be hoped, 
if still in the service, he may be actuated by feel- 
ings more courteous, and adopt a less intolerant 
demeanour. 

Our second captain in those days was very fond 
of animals, but particularly horses and dogs. He 
brought with him to “Gib” an animal he called a 
retriever, but whether he was one or not I could 
not positively affirm, having had no opportunity of 
testing his capabilities in regard to this practical and 
useful accomplishment. 

He was a dog of the Colly breed and very erratic 
habits, and met with at various times and all sorts 
of places, not only on the rock, but miles beyond, 
and frequently without his master and alone. 

What his peculiar notions and idiosyncrasies 
were, and why his animal instincts prompted him 
to wander about in solitude as he did, must ever 
remain a mystery. 

He was well known to all the dwellers at “ Gib,” 
and his ways were apparently so eccentric and in- 
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offensive that it is probable he met with no molesta- 
tion in his excursions. 

His kindly-hearted master was much attached to 
this animal, and imagined the predilection was 
mutual; but, though I endeavoured often and often 
to discover this attractive trait in the quadruped, I 
must confess it was ever latent to my acute powers 
of perception. 

The dog was certainly undemonstrative in his 
manner, which fact the more impressed his owner 
with the belief that there must be, therefore, an 
inexhaustible supply of affection for him stored away 
in the recesses of the canine heart. 

We had a custom at Gibraltar of fining the master 
of every dog which entered the sacred precincts of 
the mess-room a bottle of champagne; but this dog 
was so well educated on this particular point that, 
in but one solitary instance, I believe, did he cause 
an encroachment of the like sort to be made on the 
purse of his master. 

In the instance referred to he was tempted, beyond 
his powers of endurance, by a savoury morsel held 
enticingly before him, which, producing an agree- 
able titillation of the olfactory nerves, doubtless 
incited him to this first and last transgression. 

May this recorded fact redound to his honour; for 
I have known dogs which were constant offenders 
_ by their frequent intrusions, and one in particular, 
belonging to our colonel, who was often the insti- 
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gator of our drinking the health of our “chief” in a 
sparkling bumper, cool, pale, and dry, when our lips 
were parched with thirst and the thermometer stood 
at 90° in the shade. 

Poor, faithful “ Billy,’ peace to your ashes! 
May the turf lie lightly which covers your grave in 
the green and shady vale of the Isle of Wight! 

The mess-man was liberally rewarded for the 
maintenance of the dog “Sailor,” but whether or 
not he did occasionally give him a bone “does not 
‘* appear in evidence.” 

Breakfasting one day in our comrade’s quarters, 
he drew my attention to a long bill sent in by the 
mess-man for the keep and nourishment of this very 
‘“‘Sailor;” and, regarding the lean appearance of his 
favourite, then in the room, he remarked that his 
shaggy coat denoted no fostering care, nor even the 
ordinary food of a dog of his calibre, much less the 
mess delicacies for which the amount charged would 
have amply paid; and he appealed to my opinion 
on this grave question, which, be it stated, exactly 
coincided with his own. I descanted, however, on 
the heat of the weather, the rambling propensities of 
Mr. Sailor, his, perhaps, dainty appetite, and other 
causes which might militate against his presenting 
to our eyes the beau-idéal of a well-cared-for animal. 

But all I said brought neither comfort nor conso- 
lation to my esteemed friend. One fixed idea seemed 
to have taken strong possession of his mind, and 
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notwithstanding the conversation was diverted into 
other channels, and that he appeared at times rather 
absent, I naturally thought that the wrongs of 
‘¢ Sailor” were deposited for ever in the ‘Tomb of 
“ the Capulets”’ or some other oblivious receptacle, 
and that the waters of Lethe, trickling with welcome 
ripple o'er his troubled spirit, had obliterated the 
remembrance of the unconscionable purveyor. 

The sun of the morning was shining on the Bay 
of Gibraltar, tinging with hues of unburnished gold 
the distant hills, and, despite of subtle appliances for 
the purpose of prevention, lighting up my barrack- 
room with his shimmering rays as I lay supine 
in bed, summoning courage to leave it and enter 
on the ablutionary duties of the toilette, when 
my. .worthy friend, then second captain, entered 
abruptly. 

Without wishing me good morning, according to 
his polite habitude, or asking how I had slept 
through a night peculiarly oppressive, or whether a 
lively mosquito had surreptitiously entered beneath 
the protective curtains, and inflicted upon me severe 
and stinging corporal punishment in the irritable 
and offensive manner of his race, he thus began :— 

“T have been thinking about that bill the mess- 
“ man trumped up, and I tell you candidly it’s all a 
“humbug! He never fed him, or he couldn’t look 
‘so bad! At all events, ll pay for him no longer, 
“and I dare say he'll look just as well, for I tell 
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* you frankly it’s a deuced bad regiment that can’t 
“ afford to keep a dog!” 

I laughed immensely at this last sage observation, 
which I could in no wise contravene, and which 
my gallant brother officer had uttered, possibly, after 
much deliberation and a diligent exploration of the 
depths of his matured experience. 

To me it was highly amusing that he addressed 
me as if our conversation concerning the dog had 
taken place but five minutes before he had entered, 
instead of which nearly twenty-four hours had 
elapsed since he had poured forth the vials of his 
wrath against the wanton neglect of his dumb, but 
faithful companion. 

“Sailor,” committed to the care and protection of 
the corps in a manner at once so ingenuous and con- 
fiding, appeared rather to improve in condition, and 
returned to England with the regiment ameliorated 
by his foreign service, though, alas! only to be 
snatched away from his master by some ruthless 
hand. 

It has been surmised he was forwarded to the 
Island of Ascension, the primitive inhabitants of 
which, having but one female of the Colly race to 
aid in the care of their flocks, they required but a 
male to fill the cup of their happiness to over- 
flowing, where, let us hope, his descendants may for 
ages add to the pastoral comforts of this thriving 
community. 
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It is just possible the New Zealander of the 
future, having duly lionised and inspected the ruins 
of London, and meditated on the decadence of most 
of the European states, may visit that island of the 
Atlantic, then become famous by its men of learn- 
ing and genius, and there find a peculiar people, 
who, having been educated in the highest schools 
of morality and refinement, have attained the 
summit of human excellence; and as he wanders 
through this Garden of Eden his attention may be 
arrested by a statue of faultless sculpture repre- 
senting a dog, and approaching it may read— 


“SAILOR.” _ 


ERECTED TO PERPETUATE HIS MEMORY, 
BY 
A GRATEFUL PEOPLE. 
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CHAPTER IL. 


Gibraltar continued—Sports—A Strange Adventure—The Sporting 
Party—The Goatherd’s Visit—Rain and Storms—The unlucky Sub 
and the stern Sentry—Incarceration—The Bull Fight at St. Roque 
—An Amusing Episode—The Generous Host—No Hotel Keeper. 


THERE was some fair woodcock shooting to be 
found in the cork wood near St. Roque, and 
partridges and wild fowl were rather plentiful in 
the vicinity of Estepona, with a sprinkling of wild 
boar and deer. Some pleasant and agreeable 
shooting parties were occasionally organized at 
“Gib,” and on one or two of those occasions our 
colonel freighted a small yacht which his lordship 
at that time possessed, with supplies of various 
.sorts, and she lay off the coast near where the 
party had established their head-quarters; so that 
choice fluids and palatable condiments were not 
wanting to give a piquant relish to the solids 
procured by the purse or gun. 

In those days there was a probability that a 
small party might be attacked by a very superior 
force of banditti; and even the remote eventuality 
gave a certain dash of adventure to the proceeding, 
which rendered it all the more spiced with excite- 
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ment, and necessitated the party being kept 
together, and well in hand, lest the enemy should 
take it in detail. 

A sharp watch was kept during the night, and 
firearms placed in convenient positions, and ready 
for action at a moment's notice. 

A cheerful and active comrade of ours, Cap- 
tain C., accompanied a shooting party to Estepona, 
composed of officers of the garrison, which com- 
mitted great havoc among the various animals— 
fere nature—of that locality, and returned to 
Gibraltar in due time laden with spoils of the 
chase, radiant with health, and gushing with 
animal spirits. He gave us an animated and 
humorous account of his doings, and the dangers 
and difficulties he experienced, which he resolutely 
encountered and overcame, 

The ground over which he travelled must have 
been rugged in the extreme, or the elfins of the 
“pathless woods” seemed surely to have entered 
into a league against him with the Crispins of 
Gibraltar, for he completely wore to a state of 
utter attenuation and worthlessness two pair of 
new and strong boots wherewith he had furnished 
himself for the expedition; and but for the gene- 
rosity of a major of the 66th Regiment, who con- 
siderately came to his rescue with a fresh pair, he 
would have been reduced to the extremity of 
improvising a pair of sandals, the soles of which 
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the cork trecs which shaded him might have both 
serviceably and liberally supplied. 

Keen in the pursuit of game, he had wandered, 
against all warnings to the contrary, far away from 
his companions, and at length found himself in 
the midst of an impenetrable forest, beyond the 
reach of the cheering sound of the beaters—all 
alone amid a tangled brake of an indigenous and 
luxuriant undergrowth, in a locality weirdly 
picturesque. 

Possibly, like many lost lambs, he may have 
lamented his temerity in straying from the flock, 
and breathed his articulate contrition to the un- 
sympathetic objects of the vegetable kingdom 
around him; and may, perhaps, have pictured to 
his imagination the cool and refreshing claret-cup 
his cheery mess were at the moment indulging in 
at lunch, and longed, with fervent camaraderie, 
to be with them in the flesh, from whom he was 
seldom absent in spirit. 

Be this as it may, he stood amid a scene of wild 
loneliness, admiring the grand proportions of the trees 
by which he was encompassed, when his attention 
was directed to the crackling of branches, and a 
peculiar crunching of dried and withered twigs, as 
if beneath the tread of some heavy animal. 

Instinctively his double barrel came to ‘‘the 
“ready,” and he awaited anxiously the approach, at 
least, of a monarch of the woods—a “stag of ten ;” 
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but in a few seconds, to his utter amazement, there 
appeared confronting him, instead, a biped of 
gigantic proportions ! 


‘There he stood black as night, 
Fierce as ten furies, terrible as hell !” 


Our gallant friend, with the fortitude of his race, 
remained immovable, fearless, and intrepid; but 
his practised eye perceiving the stranger was un- 
armed, he slowly approached him, and courteously 
offered a cigar, presenting at the same time to his 
uncouth stare a well-stocked case, elaborately 
embroidered by fairy hands in his own loved land, 
which he drew from a pocket of his shooting 
acket. 

The unwieldy denizen of the forest smiled a grim 
sort of appreciation of his politeness, and accepted 
the proffered “weed,” raising, as he did so, his 
weather-worn and battered sombrero. 

Our brother-in-arms shrewdly conjectured, if te 
were a spy of banditti, or even the commander of a 
troop, nothing could be lost by urbanity—for, to 
use his own words, which have well-nigh passed 
into a proverb, “Civility is a cheap commodity”— 
and producing his flask, offered the Spanish giant a 
glass of limpid Xeres, which was accordingly 
swallowed with evident gusto, and a small amount 
of not ungracious acknowledgments. 

Our friend spoke but little Spanish, and con- 
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sequently the spare interchange of ideas between 
the two was principally conveyed in pantomime. 

The forbidding appearance of the Spanish stranger 
not inspiring the gallant captain with much con- 
fidence, and prudently surmising there might be a 
small army of men in ambush ready to surround 
and make him prisoner, he thought seriously of 
retracing his steps. 

The native monster expressing, by word and ges- 
ture, that he also would be on the move, they leisurely 
proceeded on their way, our wary captain taking 
the precaution to keep his companion always in front. 

Thus they traversed the umbrageous solitude, 
when, arriving after a long march at an open in the 
sylvan waste, the Spaniard intimated that his route 
lay in an opposite direction, and they accordingly 
separated with profuse outward acknowledgments 
of mutual respect, which, if not lavishly expressed 
on our comrade’s part, were at all events ostensibly 
implied. | 

Arrived late at the rendezvous of the shooting 
party after a long and toilsome day, he found it in 
a state of perturbation concerning his lengthened 
absence, and having partaken of refreshments, of 
which he was much in need, in answer to the re- 
peated and anxious inquiries of his companions, he 
related his adventure with the Spaniard. 

All admired the diplomacy which he had evinced 
under the circumstances, and which is, moreover, a 
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conspicuous trait in his character, and they extolled 
the utter coolness and sang-froid with which he 
interchanged the amenities of civilization with this 
bold outlaw; for, ere half the history had been 
recounted, the entire audience had come to the con- 
clusion that, if he were not a brigand-in-chief, he 
was, to all purposes, particeps criminis of the 
obnoxious and hateful banditti. 

They one and all agreed it were well to be on 
the alert, for the ruffian was at least a spy: a 
villain more detestable than a bandit, without the 
courage to share the peril, although ravenous in his 
greed for the spoil, 

The advent of the Northamptonshire captain, 
sound and well, unruffled in spirit, and scatheless 
in person or purse, was a cause of great rejoicing, 
and they toasted him and his regiment in flowing 
bumpers, and smoked the consoling pipe, and 
laughed, and sang, as if they considered life as a 
“ passing shadow,” and the present alone was the 
season for enjoyment. 

They banished “dull care” from their merry 
souls, if its sombre reflection had even glanced 
through the portals, and held high festival as the 
pale green hues of the dim twilight were merged in 
the cloudless glory of a starry night. 

Suddenly a loud knocking at the door of the long 
barn wherein they were assembled smote upon their 
ears ! 
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All jumped to their feet, and each grasped his 
trusty weapon, their “souls in arms and eager for 
“the fray.” 

The Spanish beaters and hangers-on “ske- 
daddled” to the furthermost end of their com- 
partment, and there huddled for mutual protection ; 
some muttering their orisons audibly to the Virgin. 

The door—a thing of fragile and clumsy con- 
struction—was ordered to be flung open, the party 
being ranged at either side, so as, if neccssary, to 
deliver a withering and flanking fire, when in there 
strode a perfect Titan in human form, bearing in 
his arms a huge earthen pitcher, which he deposited 
on the table in a manner truly amicable and self- 
possessed, and, standing uncovered, he requested the 
caballeros would graciously accept of it and its 
contents. 

Here was a change from the furious tempest of 
conflict supposed to be imminent, to the perfect 
calm of assured peace ! 


‘‘ Parturiunt montes, nascitur ridiculus mus!” 


Instead of a hecatomb being sacrificed on the 
fiery altar of Mars, a plentcous libation of goats’ 
milk, which the pitcher contained, was to flow forth 
abundantly in honour of Pax! 

The supposed frecbooter, brigand, spy, or bandit, 
turned out to be the colossal, though peaceful pro- 
prictor of a herd of goats, and the same prodigious 
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specimen of the manhood of Iberia who had so 
mysteriously and suspiciously obtruded on my 
comrade in the lonely brake of the dense and 
gloomy forest. 

Having inwardly experienced the genial effects 
of my friend’s conciliating and affable reception, he 
had come with an offering of friendship and in- 
tentions as pure and innocuous as the lacteal fluid 
which he conveyed. 

It may, perhaps, be superfluous to mention how 
the sturdy and Herculean goat-owner was _hos- 
pitably received and entertained, and that he 
returned to his primitive dwelling deeply imbued 
with the magnificence and generosity of his hosts, 
charmed by their suavity, and lost in admiration of 
their social and convivial qualities, prolonged until 
the ruby tinge of morning flecked with bright 
streaks the eastern sky. 

Thus ended an adventure which at its dawn 
foreboded evil, completely verifying the truth of 
the aphorism, that “ the darkest morning oft brings 
“forth the brightest day,” and likewise establishing 
once more the veracity of the well-known adage, 
that “there is a silver lining to every dark and 
“ portentous cloud.” 

The dwellers at Gibraltar owe the water-supply 
of their households to the non-retentive properties 
of the clouds, and especially those which oftentimes 
appear to rest upon the highest peak of the rock, as 
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_if weary of floating through regions of eternal space 
overladen with their aqueous burden of terrestrial 
exhalations. 

In the familiar vernacular, when it “rains, 
it pours ;” and this propensity to lavishness on the 
part of the watery element, though not commended 
by those who consider prodigality a crime, yet the 
saying is fully comprehended at “Gib,” for when it 
rains there, it usually comes down in torrents; the 
flood-gates of heaven are opened wide, and the place 
presents a living, leaping multitude of miniature 
cascades and cataracts. 

Those who believe in a near approach of the finale 
of all mundane enjoyments and pursuits, might well 
imagine it were “ the beginning of the end,” and that 
the dissolution of all things material was at hand. 

I have witnessed a stream racing through the pas- 
sage which led to our orderly-room in the South Bar- 
racks, which, after but one hour’s rain, was capable 
of turning a millwheel of very sizeable proportions. 

It was during a violent thunderstorm, in which the 
whole artillery of this nether world might have been 
supposed to be engaged in “joyful ire,” and hastily ex- 
pending the vast stock of gunpowder carefully stored 
in magazines for the speedy and wholesale destruc- 
tion of the human species, that a subaltern of our 
corps sought refuge from its fury in the barracks of 
the Lancashire Militia, situated in the town. 

The storm continuing without abatement, he was 
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pressed to remain to dinner by some friends in that | 
regiment, which invitation he gladly and willingly 
_ accepted. Being in mufti and without the neces- 
sary habiliments wherewith to present himself at 
their mess, the banquet was served in the room of 
one of the friends, and the feast was much enjoyed, 
regardless of the lightning which played in vivid 
flashes round the rock and illumined the chamber in 
which they were comfortably located. 

When mental and physical enjoyments are com- 
bined with festivity, it is truly wondrous how fast 
the hours speed on. — 
© Qccupation is the scythe of time ;” and more es- 
pecially, if the employment be agreeable, how quickly 
does that devouring instrument cut through the 
standing corn of fruition, laying the golden moments 
of pleasure aside in waving sheaves, like the grass of 
the mower at the close of a toilsome day. 

The night was dark, and far spent ere our happy 
“sub” retreated from the abode of his hospitable 
entertainers. 

The rain had ceased, but the wind moaned and 
sighed heavily through the narrow street leading 
toward the road he had to journey. No light, not 
even the faintest glimmer, could be perceived from 
a friendly casement, for the busy, bustling world of 
“Gib ” was at rest, buried in profound repose. 

To beguile the road, our lively “sub” was gaily 
singing a ditty called the ‘‘ Jug of Punch,”—a song, 
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which, although innocent of melodious excellence, or 
even musical rhythm, was one to which he was ex- 
ceedingly partial,—and thus satisfactorily engaged, 
though getting over the ground slowly, he was pro- 
gressing in a manner quite in accordance with his 
frame of mind and conviction that time belonged 
only to those who understood how to enjoy it, when 
he was stopped by a sentry, who refused to allow 
him to pass. | 

In vain he protested he was an officer, and had 
dined at the barracks of the Lancashire Militia, to 
which regiment the sentry belonged. He spoke with 
all the eloquence of a man desirous of rest for an 
hour or two before the cheering bugle should call him 
to early drill. He represented how necessary it was 
for him to be at barracks to perform his duties as 
subaltern of the day; but the sentry, true to his 
instructions, was inexorable, made him a prisoner, 
and placed him in the sentry-box, where he detained 
him for nearly, if not quite, two hours, until the relief 
came round, when he was consigned to the sergeant, 
and marched to the guard-room; happily, the officer 
in command was acquainted with him, and instantly 
set him at liberty, kindly passing him in person 
through all opposing barriers. 

He accordingly hastened to his quarters, but only 
to indulge in a very brief period of repose, having 
scarcely time to appreciate the luxury of his camp 
bed ere he was obliged to arouse himself for his 

N 2 
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early duties, being hardly in a temper quite so 
placid that a “child might play with him,” or a mood 
sufficiently impartial to do justice in his own mind to 
the sentinel who had behaved so zealously and well. 

Having spent an evening after his own heart, with 
a feast in season and a flowing bowl, it was hard to be 

“ Cabin’d, cribb’d, confin’d—bound in 
To saucy doubts and fears,” 

within the very limited space of a sentry-box. How 
he amused himself during the period of his captivity 
I cannot relate, nor can I give the faintest outline of 
the interesting dialogue between him and his captor, 
nor yet a colouring of his own edifying self-com- 
munion, but he assured me that he could not recall 
any similar period of his existence which appeared to 
him so monotonous or vexatious, and what he mildly 
designated “a thorough waste of valuable time.” 

The sentry-box was afterwards facetiously styled 
the “ Ferrers Memorial,” and inside there was long 
preserved a likeness of the individual after whom 
it was called, evidently traced by skilful hands; but 
the name of the clever artist who so truthfully limned 
the portrait had not transpired to the day we bade 
adieu to the fabled Pillars of Hercules. 


Who has not heard of a Spanish bull-fight, and to 
whom is the description not familiar ? 

Never having personally assisted at one of. those 
celebrated spectacles, I was invited by our colonel 
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to accompany him to St. Roque, a small town about 
five miles from ‘ Gib,” where there was to be a 
grand inauguration of this bovine pageant, and 
whither great numbers from Gibraltar had repaired, 
some of whom, like ourselves, were to look upon its 
life-destroying ghastliness for the first time. 

The colonel, as a spectator, was unfamiliar with 
this relic of a barbarous era, and therefore desired to 
witness an ancient amusement of the Spanish people, 
not less deeply intertwined with their national cha- 
racter than horse-racing with that of the British 
community. | 

The amphitheatre presented a gaudy and glittering 
appearance, filled as it was with the inhabitants of 
the district dressed in holiday garb, amongst whom 
the female portion was predominant; and the motley 
display of colours and costumes was both pleasing 
and novel to the unlearned in such Peninsular 
entertainments. | 

The captain-general of the province presided at 
the féte in the full splendour of a gorgeous uniform 
glistening with decorations, and he it was who gave 
the signal for the sports to commence. 

Two men now rode into the arena, not very badly 
mounted, and dressed with a sort of Venetian cloak. 
Having cleared the arena of all interlopers, they 
bowed to the president, and retired with a certain 
air of dignity. 

A trumpet then gave forth its shrill notes, at 
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which there entered a procession of bull-fighters, 
espados, picadores.on horseback, chulos, mules and 
grooms, together with the men habited in the 
Venetian cloaks. 

The picadores were dressed in gorgeous silk, with 
short embroidered jackets and shawls round their 
waists. | 

They wore wide-brimmed hats, and prudently had 
their legs cased in a sort of leathern armour. 

The chulos and espados sported knee-breeches, 
having their hair twisted in such fashion that it had 
all the appearance of a lady’s chignon. 

They paraded pompously before the president, re- 
calling to our minds as they did so the gladiators as 
they defiled of old before the Roman emperors. 

When the men with the cloaks approached sufii- 
ciently near to the president, he threw them down a 
key, which was caught dexterously by one of them, 
and which key is supposed to unlock the door where 
the first bull is stabled. One of the picadores now 
placed himself near the door through which the bull 
must enter, and the other nearly opposite to it, both 
holding long lances, while the chulos, having coloured 
cloaks in their hands, dispersed themselves about the 
arena. 

The captain-general waved a handkerchief, the 
trumpet sounded a ringing flourish, when in there 
rushed a juvenile and harmless-looking bull, ap- 
parently dazzled by the glare of sunshine after the 
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Cimmerian darkness of his stable. As we scanned 
this undemonstrative-looking animal, it certainly oc- 
curred to our mind he would much have preferred 
browsing in the cork wood, or even eking outa scanty 
subsistence on the arid slopes which bordered the 
Atlantic, than thus be made the plaything of a 
dense and pitiless crowd, who applauded loudly the 
more the wretched beast, infuriated by his tor- 
mentors, and ultimately maddened by pain and 
fear, dashed at them repeatedly, only to find they 
had eluded his savage, though natural instinct for 
retaliation, and that his eager horns passed harm- 
lessly through the yielding and circumambient air, 
instead of plunging deeply and revengefully into the 
flesh of his enemies. 

The horses—abject specimens of that noble animal, - 
half starved, half cared for, and looking weary of 
a life which to them was one of toil, privation, and 
ill-treatment—seemed too well to comprehend the 
performance in which they were such prominent 
actors. They recoiled instinctively from advancing 
to the attack of the exasperated bull, to which, 
indeed, they were reluctantly impelled by exceedingly 
long and punishing spurs, applied forcibly and 
frequently to their lacerated sides by the callous and 
merciless riders. — 

After some ineffectual charges on the part of the 
bull, he at length effected the overthrow of a horse 
and rider. 
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For a few seconds the bull stood over the horse: 
while the man, whose leg was caught under the 
saddle, remained motionless, Then in dashed a 
chulo, who, waving his cloak before the bull, ran 
toward the barrier with the enraged beast in close 
pursuit, over which the chulo leaped, to all ap- 
pearance much assisted in this act of agility by the 
bull’s horns. 

The picador now rode forward, holding his lance 
outstretched before the bull, but the beast remained 
for a space majestically pawing the ground, then, 
- throwing his head up, charged home, his horns 
entering the body of the unfortunate horse. 

“ Picadores! picadores !”’ shouted the crowd, when 
two more picadores rushed into the arena. One horse 
was soon placed hors de combat, but the other 
was forced to face the bull by hard spurring and the 
assistance of two grooms, who beat the poor animal’s 
legs with heavy clubs. 

The president waved his handkerchief, the trumpet 
gave forth its brazen notes, and two chulos entered 
with their cloaks, each bearing two darts ornamented 
with cut paper, which, after a few feints, they suc- 
ceeded in fixing in the flesh, one at either side of the 
bull’s neck. : 7 

This they accomplished in a most artistic manner, 
by running forward as the bull charged, and leaning 
adroitly over his neck. 

The miserable bull, frantic with pain nt foaming 
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at the mouth, rushed wildly about the arena wher- 
ever he saw the cloak of the chulo. 

The trumpet sounded once more, and the espado 
came to the front, holding in one hand a short sword, 
and in the other a scarlet cloth, and, duly saluting 
the governor, proceeded alone to the place where 
the bull was standing. 

He flourished the cloth before him, and for a few 
minutes played with the enraged animal, then,darting 
forward, attempted to thrust the sword between the 
shoulder and the blade. 

Failing in this, the spectators regularly howled, 
and ridiculed him loudly. 

At the third attempt, the steel entered the right 
place, and suddenly the bull stopped; his breath 
came in heavy sobs, and he rolled on the ground. 

Almost instantaneously, an assistant struck him 
with a sharp dagger, which, entering the spine, he 
lay before us a lifeless mass. 

Teams of mules were now brought in, covered 
gaily with flags and bells, and dragged the bull and 
dead horses out of the arena. 

Bull-fighting in Spain is a usage of great antiquity, 
having been introduced into that country about the 
year a.D. 1260. 

The bull-fight at Madrid takes place once a weck 
during the summer and autumn months, gencrally 
ona Sunday; and, although by this time these ex- 
hibitions should have lost their novelty, yet on the 
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day of the funcion at Madrid, the whole city is ina 
state of ferment. 

The best bull-fights in Spain take place at Seville, 
owing to the peculiar wildness, strength, and breed 
of the bulls in that locality. Bull-fights were 
abolished in Spain in 1784, except for pious and 
patriotic purposes, and those purposes must be 
numerous indeed, or rise Phoenix-like from their 
ashes, for this pastime goes on still just as it did in 
days gone by. Bull-fighting was intended originally 
as an exhibition of horsemanship, and in ancient 
days the horses used were fine animals, and great 
care was taken to prevent their being wounded ; but 
at the present day the lance is a sheer pretence, not 
at all intended to keep off the bull, as the horse is 
an animal so worthless and worn out, that it is 
absolutely placed in the way of the bull for the 
purpose of being gored. 

The more horses killed and wounded, the greater 
the excitement, and the more successful the entertain- 
ment. The spectators then exclaim “ Zoro! toro!” 
with evident delight; nor is this all, for when the 
poor horse falls exhausted, Spanish humanity, instead 
of leaving him “alone in his glory,” on the contrary, 
considers he should be beaten with “ many stripes,” 
until he at length rises up with entrails hanging out, 
a leg broken, or cruelly lacerated, to be forced once 
more upon the horns of the infuriated bull.. We 
ourselves, in England, were addicted to bull-baiting, 
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and it was a favourite recreation at Stamford as 
early as the reign of King John.* 

Even in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, at a place 
near the Clink, close to London, was situated the 
bear garden of most fashionable resort. 

We read in an ancient literary productiont :— 
“Upon the Queen’s coming from Holland she 
“brought with her, besides a company of savage- 
“like ruffians, a company of savage bears, to what. 
“purpose you may judge by the sequel. 

“Those bears were left about Newark, and were 
“brought into country towns constantly, on the 
“ Lord’s Day, to be baited. Such is the religion 
“those here related would settle amongst us; and 
“if any went about to hinder, or but to speak 
“against, their damnable profanations, they were 
“presently noted as Roundheads and Puritans, and 
‘sure to be plundered for it. 

“ But some of Colonel Cromwell’s forces coming 
“by accident into Uppingham town, in Rutland, 
“on the Lord’s Day, found these bears playing there in 
‘the usual manner, and, in the height of their sport, 
“caused them to be seized upon, tied to a tree, and 
shot.” 

A Bill to abolish bull-baiting was thrown out in 
the House of Commons in 1802, owing principally 


* ap. 1209. 

t Entitled ‘A Perfect Diurnal of Some Passages of Parliament, and 
other Parts of the Kingdom, from Monday, July 24th, to Monday, 
July 31st, 1643.’ 
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to the influence of Mr. Windham, who made a 
speech in its favour. 

It is, however, matter for felicitation that bull- 
fighting, bear-baiting, and cruelty to animals* are 
now illegal in our country, and that such practices, 
especially the two former, are only to be found 
chronicled amongst the sports and pastimes of our 
ancestors. 

Having duly surveyed the assembled throng; 
contemplated the national sport in all its bearings, 
moral and physical; admired the cool and subtle 
skill of the matador, and witnessed the death of a 
bull and the evisceration of some two or three 
doomed horses, neither our colonel nor myself could 
endure a further acquaintanceship with similar 
acts of barbarity, so we withdrew toward the inn 
where our horses were stabled, for the purpose of 
having some lunch and a glass or two of vin du 
pays, in order to restore both mind and body to 
that proper equilibrium which was slightly deranged 
by the contest to which we had been attracted with 
the sole object of judging this Spanish divertissement 
by ocular demonstration, and weighing it im- 
partially in the mental balance. 

On entering the house, we were met by a respect- 
able-looking individual, who sought inquiringly to 
learn our wishes, and being informed a light and 
recherché repast was the primary object in view, he 


* Acts of 1835 and 1839. 
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quickly retired to give the necessary instructions 
for its preparation, but soon returned, entering 
freely into the subject of the bull-fight and other 
topics of local and general interest until luncheon 
was served. We inquired if he could supply us 
with a glass of dry champagne, to which he replied 
in the negative. The next request was a bottle of 
Sauterne, but with this likewise he was unable to 
comply. 

All our hopes were at length centred in a glass 
of Manzanilla, which every Spaniard is sure to 
possess, but we were recommended instead to try 
a bottle of refreshing claret with the aroma and 
bouquet of a celebrated vintage; which suggestion 
meeting with the consideration it merited, the wine 
was produced, and we accordingly regaled ourselves 
with this delicious and acceptable beverage. 

Our host honoured us with his company nearly 
all the time occupied in discussing the repast, and 
chatted and talked on the various subjects _intro- 
duced to pass away the time. 

Having left the room for a short space, I re- 
marked to the colonel how strange it appeared his 
remaining with us as he did; but this circumstance 
was readily attributed to an amiable desire on his part 
to superintend personally the service, and see that our 
wants were attended to, and accordingly he was 
rather lauded than otherwise for this mark of zeal 
and civility, although, to our notions of inn-keeping, 
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it did seem a little de trop, and, moreover, a polite 
attention which would have gratified his guests 
more by the omission thereof than its punctilious 
observance. 

But, alas! there must be an end to all things, 
however agreeable aud charming, in this uncertain 
and incomplete state of sublunary existence. 

That instability and vicissitude should direct and 
govern human events, is a truth too widely acknow- 
ledged to need repetition or remark; and “finite” 
is written on everything which surrounds us. 

The glowing tints of the gorgeous sunset fleet 
and fade; the peach-like bloom of beauty, the 
strength of manhood, the exquisite hues of the 
fragile flower—all, all must terminate, as did the 
bull-fight at St. Roque, and even our memorable, 
though welcome, déjeuner. We asked our landlord 
for that aggregate of items commonly called in 
England the “ bill,’ and in the French language © 
Vaddition; which latter, being pronounced with a 
perfect Parisian accent, has a far softer and less 
ominous sound than its trenchant English sister. 

The Spanish Boniface, as we supposed, regarded 
us with eyes dilate, and as though he were in grave 
doubt as to the meaning of our necessary and prac- 
tical request ; but, on the explanation of our wishes, 
he blandly replied :— 

“You have nothing to pay. You are my 
guests!” 
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Thanking him for his liberal ideas and generous 
intentions, we courteously intimated it. would be 
more in accordance with our desire if he would 
permit us to make pecuniary compensation for the 
attention received and the luncheon provided ; but 
he mildly, though steadfastly, refused to accept of 
any recompense at our hands. 

“Oh, shades of departed landlords, of all ages 
“ and countries!” I inwardly ejaculated, “ what say 
“ ve to this magnanimity? Ye vampire Bonifaces of 
“ Brighton and Margate, Trouville and Ostend! what 
“would ye say to this recklessness, to this de- 
‘* structive abnegation of self? Of a truth, these 
‘¢ Spaniards should be the dominant portion of all 
‘‘ created beings! They must be princely in idea 
‘‘and Brobdignags in generosity and largeness of 
“ heart !’’ was my mental speculation. 

I ventured to observe, for his consideration, if he 
treated other travellers and strangers in a like liberal 
manner, though the province might erect a statue 
to his memory, and the entire peninsula ring with 
the fame of his generosity, yet the golden store so 
necessary to transmit to posterity, even with a 
name so renowned, might be sadly diminished, if 
not altogether dissipated, thereby; and I therefore 
hoped he would kindly reconsider his decision. 

To this he laughingly responded that he perceived 
we had fallen into error in supposing his house were 
an inn. | 
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Never can I forget the expression of the colonel’s 
countenance at this unexpected, but crushing intel- 
ligence. His lordship was rendered thoroughly 
speechless. He, so delicate in thought and action, 
so averse from intrusion of any sort, so unwilling to 
wound the susceptibilities of any living creature ! 
How had he fallen into this pit? What unlucky 
mischance had brought about this inconvenient 
misapprehension ? 

It was, to say the least, an awkward predicament ; 
and such an idea his imploring looks to me conveyed. 

We had used the house as if emblazoned over 
its portal was the sign of the “ Hand in Pocket.” 

We had descanted upon the Spanish cuzsine, 
drank his oldest Bordeaux, and the scribbler of this 
memoir even chided him rather smartly for allowing 
his cellar to be unprovided with champagne ! 

Fortunately, presence of mind did not desert me. 
Formally and ceremoniously I presented our colonel 
to the Spanish gentleman, explaining at the same 
time how we visited St. Roque for the express 
purpose of seeing the bull-fight, how we had left 
our horses at the hostelry, whither we meant re- 
turning to lunch; unacquainted with the town, and, 
from the very similar appearance of the two houses, 
we had entered his hospitable abode believing it to 
be the posada, and without the most remote idea on 
our part that we were trespassers. 

The beneficent Spaniard was much amused at the 
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adventure, expressing great satisfaction at being 
thus privileged to confer a favour, however slight, 
on our colonel, who was, he added, so distinguished 
a representative of a country he much admired, 

Our colonel, on his part, invited the Spanish 
yentleman to visit him at ‘‘Gib,” and honour us by 
his company at mess, indicating, in polished lan- 
guage and with a gracious and affable manner, what 
happiness it would give his lordship to see him at 
dinner, and be thus enabled to return the hospitality 
which he had received, and which he fully ap- 
preciated. 

Our host entered completely into our sentiments, 
giving us full credit for the disagreeable sensations 
experienced by the unexpected discovery we had 
made, and both by his manner and assurances 
succeeded in placing us quite at our ease, and re- 
moving any compunctious feelings on our part which 
might otherwise have interfered with a condition of 
perfect complacency. 

Indeed, he himself appeared to consider the affair 
in the light of a capital joke, and one which he 
would by no means readily forego; and it is just 
possible he may have perceived from the first we 
were acting under a false impression, although one 
which he would not willingly remove, as it gratified 
a sort of sly humour which he seemed to possess in 
no small degree. 

We parted, therefore, from our entertainer on the 
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best possible terms, and cantered back to the rocky 
fortress, en route vivaciously adverting to events 
which had then become matters of history; and at 
mess that evening, when a free and liberal out- 
pouring of each one’s experiences took place, and 
the grand total of regimental incidents were added 
up, the colonel’s banquet at St. Roque created 
great general amusement, was decidedly the pieéce- 
de-resistance, and certainly the most piquant episode 
of an eventful day. 
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CHAPTER III. 


MALTA AND TURKEY. 


The Author sent to the Crimea on Duty—He goes to Malta with Mules 

and Muleteers—An Assassination prevented—A Sportsman’s Reflec- 
tions—The Dardanelles entered—Classical Recollections and Asso- 
ciations—Arrives at Constantinople—Incidents in the City—Leaves 
for the Depot on the Dardanelles—Mr. Crawford—A Disturbance— 
Spaniards versus Turks—Troy visited—Arrival in the Crimea. 


BEING anxious to visit the Crimea and behold the 
stern realities of war, I endeavoured to obtain leave 
for that purpose, but having failed, I was then 
informed I could only attain the object so much 
desired by being sent there on service, and was 
nominated accordingly to proceed thither on the 
first special duty which offered. 

Seated at mess one evening soon afterwards, in 
the midst of our “happy family,” I received an 
order to proceed to the Crimea in charge of a cargo 
of mules and about a hundred Spanish muleteers, 
together with numerous interpreters and a large 
quantity of stores of various sorts for the service of 
the Land Transport Corps. Thus the long-wished- 
for hour had tolled, and though very loth to part 

0 2 
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from regimental and other valued friends, yet I set 
about the necessary arrangements with due dili- 
gence, and in forty-eight hours after the receipt of 
credentials I was on board a new screw steamer, 
surrounded by a number of comrades and well- 
wishers, to whom I bade adieu with regret, and, 
accompanied by a brother officer, Captain S., the 
vessel, released from the ties which bound her to 
earth, gracefully glided through the Bay of Gib- 
raltar, clear of which, and skirting the African 
coast, she headed towards the shores of sunny Italy. 

The companion of my voyage has since, alas! 
changed this transitory state of being for one, I 
trust, of immortal bliss. 

A kindlier friend,a better officer, or more con- 
scientious or upright gentleman it would indeed be 
difficult to find. | 

The first duty was to parade my muleteers, tell 
_ them off into watches, and make other arrange-. 
ments for the efficient care and supervision of the 
charge intrusted to me. This being satisfactorily 
accomplished, I made a short harangue to the men, 
which was duly translated by the chief interpreter, 
promising considerate treatment, but intimating that 
severe displeasure and condign punishment would 
follow the smallest dereliction of duty. On reaching 
Malta, I duly presented myself before the authorities, 
reporting the particulars of departure and cargo, 
and, inquiring if there were further instructions, 
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was ordered to receive on board twenty-eight 
officers belonging to various regiments in the 
Crimea, and convey them to Balaklava. 

The captain of the transport, an excellent fellow 
and capital seaman, nevertheless cultivating by all 
means in his power the arts of peace, fearing there 
might be some unpleasantness respecting cabins 
and berths when officers of superior rank came on 
board, applied to the admiral for instructions on 
that point—as it afterwards appeared—in case the 
contingency foreshadowed in his mind should come 
to pass, and was informed by him that the officer 
sent on special duty was to be considered the com- 
manding officer, and from him alone could the 
captain take instructions. 

Here was a peculiar and perplexing position,—a 
lieutenant in a militia regiment assuming command 
in presence of officers whose services extended over 
a period of a quarter ofa century! I did not, however, 
presume on the unexpected and “blushing honours’ 
thus showered upon me, but offered the senior 
officer the cabin I occupied—the best in the ship— 
and requested his acceptance of it, which he firmly, 
though courteously, declined, adding I was too 
worthy and bulky an individual to be placed in a 
smaller cabin, and, by general consent, I retained the 
enviable and comfortably-fitted compartment with 
“Commanding Officer's Cabin” painted in con- 
spicuous letters on the door. 
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On arrival at Malta, I ordered that none of our 
Spaniards should be permitted to go ashore. 

In defiance, however, of this ordinance, on calling 
the roll, the farrier was missing, who, though a 
splendid specimen of an Andalusian peasant, with 
bone and muscle sufficient for a modern Hercules, 
was by no means a person who might be safely 
intrusted with the care and nurture of youth, being, 
as I afterwards ascertained, addicted to late hours 
and questionable society. 

The vessel was searched all over, and the police 
communicated with, but, within an hour of our 
departure from the island, nothing transpired con- 
cerning the fate or whereabouts of this follower of 
Vulcan. The steamer lay nearly half a mile from 
the nearest jetty, and I strongly suspected the 
fidelity of the sentries I had placed at the gangway. 
Some suggested he had fallen overboard, but this 
supposition I discarded, being unable to convince 
myself he was sufficiently blasé to commit such an 
act, but, on the contrary, believing him to be rather 
partial to the frivolities and enjoyments of life. 

All being in readiness for departure, the farrier 
was reported on board. On questioning him and 
others who had witnessed his advent, I learned that 
he swam from shore. 

This aquatic performance, though in some respects 
deserving of praise, was neverthelessa breach of orders 
which could not be overlooked, and, consequently, 
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on the morrow he was “invited,” as they say in 
French, to visit the round top, where he had full 
opportunity of reviewing the past and purposing 
amendment for the time to come. 

Going my rounds on the lower deck one night, 
as was my custom, when all on board save the 
watches were hushed in slumber, I walked noise- 
lessly through our stalls to see all was en régle, 
and each one at his post, when a muleteer dashed 
past, holding a long knife in his uplifted hand, with 
the intention of plunging it into a fellow-country- 
man with whom he had had a deadly quarrel, all, 
I believe, about a dark-eyed daughter of Seville, 
with whom, as I was informed, both were in love. 
Being quite withdrawn from his observation, as he 
passed rapidly, his eyes lighted up with rage and 
jealousy, I reached forth my hand, grasping, as I 
did so, his upraised arm at the wrist. 

The pace he was going at was so rapid, and the 
force restraining him being in an opposite direction, 
we both performed a grand pirouette, the knife at 
the same time falling from his hand. 

His amazement at the unknown power which had 
reached him was ludicrous. He stood there cower- 
ing and abashed, scarcely knowing what to say or 
do, baulked in his purpose at a moment when he 
fancied ltimself unobserved; and being caught, too, by 
El Capitan, as they called me, invested the matter in 
his eyes with a decided tinge of fatality, Some of 
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the other men on watch ran up at the moment, and 
he would have fared roughly if I had not interfered, 
as, viewing the position of affairs, it was supposed 
at first that I was the victim to be sacrificed. 

The culprit was placed in our lock-up, dignified 
by the name of guard-room, and in the morning I 
sat in judgment upon him, when he expressed pro- 
found contrition and repentance, fully believing 
that, through the intercession of the patron saint of 
his native village, his hand had been providentially 
arrested ere it had been stained with blood. 

Assuming, for the nonce, judicial functions, I 
lectured him on the enormity of the crime he was 
about to perpetrate, giving him full credit for 
sincere penitence, and considering that his internal 
sufferings, sea-sickness included, already punished 
him sufficiently for the offence, I magnanimously 
consented to overlook the matter on condition that, 
in my presence, he humbly craved the pardon and 
forgiveness of his rival, which, having satisfactorily 
accomplished, the two men shook hands and lived 
in apparent amity and brotherly intercourse until 
the time I transferred those Spanish lambs to the 
care of another shepherd. Which of the two eager 
aspirants to her fair hand did eventually wed the 
love-inspiring senora by the Guadalquivir I cannot 
declare, for it is even possible that, weary of wait- 
ing the return of her admirers, and, with the subtle 
instinct and penetration of the sex, foreseeing diffi- 
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culties in making choice between them, she may 
have given her heart, accompanied by a priceless 
dower of guileless and gushing affection, to some 
swain less romantic and enthusiastic in his senti- 
ments, though possessing more solid qualifications 
for home comforts, which ladies sometimes desig- 
nate by the appellation of “domestic,” a sound 
euphonious in the feminine ear. 

After leaving Malta we encountered some heavy 
weather, and being caught in a tremendous gale off 
Cape Pantellaria, the captain sent to consult me as 
to the advisability of holding on our way in a sea 
so fraught with danger, and we decided on retracing 
the watery road, and ran back for ten hours on our 
course. 2 3 | 

The animals suffered much during this conflict of 
the elements, and required constant and unremitting 
attention, which, from the sickness of the muleteers, 
their abject fear of the storm, and the heavy rolling 
of the ship, it required all my personal authority, 
backed up by the heaviest threats, to insist upon 
and enforce. 

The wind, however, abated as the morning 
advanced, and we made the best of our way towards 
our destination, but from stress of weather were 
prevented entering the Dardanelles, and obliged to 
seek shelter in Besika Bay, where our ship and 
the steamer carrying the mails both took up their 
quarters for the night. 
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The spars, ropes and rigging of the transport were 
completely coated with ice, and the decks became 
so slippery, they were necessarily strewed with ashes 
from the furnaces to render them at all passable. 

We formed a sort of oval path with the cinders 
about a foot broad, and round about this exercise 
ground we trotted on deck to the air of “ Follow my 
Leader,”—field officers and subalterns, like race- 
horses in winter on a tan ride in a paddock, to keep 
up the circulation, which was rather sluggishly 
inclined. 

Not being partial to the sea, I cannot con- 
scientiously exult in the felicitous feeling of having 


‘¢ No wall of dark limit to circle me round,” 


nor yet subscribe unhesitatingly to the sentiment 
of the great poet, when he speaks of the enviable 
sensations and unalloyed happiness experienced by 
him who has 


‘** Danced in triumph o’er the waters wide.” 
s td @ a * 


The exulting sense—the pulse’s maddening play, 

That thrills the wanderer of that trackless way,” 
is very spirit-stirring, and delicious in theory—but 
in practice— Ay, there’s the rub!” 

I have had a slight taste of the capability for 
discomfort of “blustering Borax,” as the sailors 
call the deity who presides over the hyperborean 
storms; have been twenty-seven days on _ the 
voyage from Havre to New York in a steamer; 
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have beheld the dolphins in a state of wild 
exhilaration when they “bared their backs of 
gold,” and were, to all appearance, intoxicated 
by the potency of their native element. I[ 
have looked with unmixed admiration on the 
spangled heavens, spread like a curtain o’er the 
“pathless main,’ which reflected as a mirror the 
serene and celestial glory of its stars and constel- 
lations; and, rapt with wonder, have gazed on the 
mutinous and mountainous billows of the Atlantic, 
lashed into fury by a raging storm, rending sails 
into countless shreds, and creating, in its whirlwind 
course, a very hell of rebellious waters, bubbling, 
boiling, and upheaving in tumultuous and over- 
whelming grandeur; have heard the tempest’s 
deafening roar and preternatural shrieks, rendering 
as silent the speaking-trumpet at the ear, and 
drowning completely the cannon’s brazen voice. 
But, as I have already intimated, grand and exalted 
as such things are in poetry, and elevating and 
exciting to read, give me the fascinations of a 
“southerly wind and a cloudy sky,’ when well 
mounted beside a good gorse cover in the Quorn 
or Pytchley country, and “the horn of the hunter 
“ is heard o’er the hill.” Or even a double-barrelled 
breech-loader, of Lancaster or ‘‘any other man,” 
in hand of a fine September day, game and cover 
being abundant. 

In default of either these, a quiet stroll, with rod 
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in hand and pipe in mouth, along the banks of some 
‘shining river,” encircled by the tranquil, though 
homely scenery of Ireland, Scotland, or England, 
including the principality of Wales, in which latter 
picturesque land I have occasionally angled for 
salmon without being rewarded by so slight a 
recognition as a ‘‘ nibble.” 

Such pastimes are, to my mind, more ial 
than pacing the deck of the most symmetrical 
vessel that ever gave her white wings to the breeze, 
although we might say of her, with as much enthu- 
siasm as truth— 


“‘She walks the waters like a thing of life, 
And seems to dare the elenients to strife.” 


Tame though it be, I like to tread the shore, 
while others—dare I say, with questionable taste ?— 
love to plough the ocean and revel in its furrows. 


se There i is society where none intrudes, 
By the deep sea, and music in its roar ;” 


and that “music” sounds all the more charming 
and mellifluous when a land-loving individual, 
enjoying its melodious strains, is safely and com- 
fortably planted on ¢erra firma. 

From that assured standpoint, old Ocean ts simply 
sublime; and more particularly when, hoary in his 
omnipotent frenzy, he flings the foam-flecks of his 
madness high over the beetling rocks—those stupen- 
dous sentinels placed by Nature to bar his further 
encroachment on the fair domains of Karth. 
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All the officers crowded to the quarter-deck when 
entering the Dardanelles. 

As we looked on its swift-flowing waters, the 
mind was unconsciously carried back through the 
long vista of ages to the death of Helle, daughter of 
Athamas, king of Thebes, who was drowned here, 
and from whotn the strait was named. 

We recalled, likewise, those days, obscured by 
the haze of centuries, when Xerxes bridged the 
Hellespont with boats, surrounded by that mighty 
host which, according to Herodotus, numbered 
seventeen hundred thousand foot ; and with cavalry, 
eunuchs, women, and camp-followers, amounting, 
according to some authorities, to upwards of five 
million souls! 

The immensity of these numbers makes us almost 
doubt the authenticity of history. The care of 
providing for such a multitude in our days in the 
field would, we are convinced, drive Von Moltke, 
and even Bismarck, to the madhouse. 

And still more incredible does it appear, when 
we consider that this vast multitude was checked at 
Thermopyle by three hundred Spartans and seven 
hundred Thespians under the immortal Leonidas. 

No wonder, indeed, that temples were raised in 
honour of that peerless hero, and that festivals were 
yearly inaugurated at Sparta to commemorate an 
event so miraculous, 

And, according to veracious annals, here lies the 
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scene of Leander’s exploits, so forcibly illustrative 
of his passion for Hero, the beautifal priestess of 
Venus. 

Escaping from parental vigilance, it was here he 
constantly swam across the stormy strait, directed 
alone by the light of the torch held in the fair 
hand of the priestess to guide him to her feet. 

And it was here our grand poet Byron, imitating 
the feats of Leander, swam from Sestos to Abydos 
in one hour and ten minutes. And in his own 
words we refer to the exploit :— 


‘* If in the month of dark December, 
Leander, who was nightly wont 
(What maid will not the tale remember ?) 
To cross thy stream, broad Hellespont ! 


» * s »  -@ 


** But since he crossed the rapid tide, 
According to the doubtful story, 
To wed—and—Lord knows what beside, 
And swam for love as I for glory ; 


‘“‘?T were hard to say who fared the best, 
Sad mortals! thus the gods still plague you ! 
He lost his labour, I my jest; 
For he was drowned, and I’ve the ague.” 


The Asiatic side of the strait presented very fine 
scenery, which all admired, stretching away from 
the water’s edge and rising gradually to the lofty 
height of Mount Ida. | 

We passed several forts, both on the European 
and Asiatic side of the strait, mounting some 
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guns of enormous calibre, which discharge balls of 
stone of a size so prodigious that upwards of three 
hundred pounds of powder is the charge necessary 
for those cannon when shotted. 

The distance from the entrance of the Darda- 
nelles to Constantinople being about forty miles, we 
were not long in arriving at the latter city, 
although there is a rapid current—which was 
against us—running through the strait from the 
Sea of Marmora ; and, in point of fact, this current 
continues from the Black Sea through the Bosphorus 
to the Grecian Archipelago. 

On entering the Bosphorus from the Sea of 
Marmora, coming from the Dardanelles, the view of 
Constantinople is very imposing. On the right we 
behold the town of Scutari, in Asiatic Turkey ; 
on the left, the Golden Horn, or harbour of 
Perami, crowded with shipping, and the suburbs of 
Pera, Galata, and Tophane, together with the city 
proper; and the view embraces a collection of 
mosques, cupolas, spires, and minarets, the whole 
panorama being dotted and interspersed with cypress 
trees. Thus the coup d’ai is rendered not only 
uncommon, but very striking and beautiful. 

On reporting my arrival at Constantinople, I was 
ordered to return to the Dardanelles and disembark 
both the cargo and men at our horse depdt estab- 
‘lished there. 

The authorities decided on taking this step on 
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account of a serious mortality amongst the mules 
in the Crimea, five hundred of them having suc- 
cumbed to the extreme cold in one night. 

I had three horses belonging to the Engineers to 
land at Scutari, and accordingly made application 
for a proper boat for the purpose, but was informed 
that all the flats, as those vessels were termed, had 
been destroyed in a recent storm. 

The horses could not, without great risk, be sent 
ashore in the boats belonging to the ship, yet, being 
anxious to get rid of them, and get away to disem- 
-bark an important cargo, I proposed making the 
attempt with the boats of the transport, and was 
given to understand I might do so on my own 
responsibility. 

This kind permission was declined: considering, 
whether wrongly or rightly, if responsibility were 
to rest on any shoulders, it should certainly be on 
those broad ones high in authority, and not on 
mine, whose mission, so far as those horses were 
concerned, was accomplished as soon as they were 
reported safe on board and in Turkish waters. 
The delay, however, gave a little spare time to 
see something of this City of the Sultan, of which 
we were not slow to avail ourselves. . 

The dislike to a foreign Giaour appeared to have 
assumed a very modified form, as strangers wandered 
through the town in every variety of costume, and 
‘were even permitted to enter the mosques by 
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leaving their slippers at the door, lest they should 
disturb the faithful at their devotions. 

The view of the city and suburbs at a distance is 
charming, but a closer inspection destroys the illu- 
sion. Throughout the town and its suburbs there 
is not a street which really deserves that appellation, 
nor one more high-sounding than a narrow lane. 
The houses are for the most part built of wood, and 
are seldom more than one or two stories high. 
Instead of carriages and carts blocking up the 
streets, one meets cavalcades of mules, asses, pack- 
horses, and camels, and occasionally an ante- 
diluvian sort of vehicles called arabas, drawn by 
buffaloes, which proceed at the rate of about four 
miles in five hours. 

We visited the mosque of St. Sophia, the external 
appearance of which is by no means imposing, but 
the general effect is much relieved by the graceful 
minarets which rise in lofty elegance above the dome. 

The bazaar has great attractions for the stranger, 
and is a species of fashionable promenade. 

Here may be seen, at all hours of the day, 
Persians, Greeks, Armenians, Arabians, and Jews, 
in their long flowing robes and variously-coloured 
turbans, and ever and anon some fair ladies. flitting 
past enveloped in their Yachmaks, leaving their 
beauty to be decided by the imagination, which, to 
our notions, is not a reliable standard by which to 
measure feminine perfection. 
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But what engaged my attention most was the 
imperturbable, self-possessed, grave, but proud, 
Osmanli, squatted on his counter, smoking his ever- 
lasting tchibouque with a seeming indifference to 
all sublunary transactions. 

In the days we speak of Constantinople was 
not lighted by lamps. Those who went forth 
in the streets at night were accustomed to 
provide themselves with hand lanterns, and in 
this simple, yet primitive fashion each person 
was necessitated to illumine the road he meant 
to tread. 

Having dined on shore at Pera with our lamented 
comrade, Captain 8., unprovided with a lantern, 
or even a defensive weapon of any sort, even a 
cane, we were both groping our way to the jetty 
in search of a boat to take us to our ship, which lay 
at the Scutari side of the Bosphorus, when, turning 
the corner of a very narrow street, we were suddenly 
and savagely assailed in front and -rear by a pack 
of half-famished dogs. 

The onslaught was so unexpected, and so deter- 


mined in character, we were, so to speak, entirely 


taken by surprise. 

And I am bound to confess that, giving way to 
unrestrained panic, we sped with alacrity to the 
nearest wall, whither the pack pursued usin full ery, 
barking, yelling, yelping, and, as we thought, pant- 
ing to become better acquainted with us in the flesh ? 


—— 
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Placing our backs against the friendly wall, we 
there stood resolutely at bay; at the same time 
keeping hands and feet energetically engaged. 

My forefinger becoming injured by close contact 
with the teeth of a large-sized wolfish-looking brute, 
which sprang at us with open mouth, displaying a 
formidable set of teeth, the sight of which would 
have been infinitely more agreeable if scrutinised 
through the bars of a cage in a zoological garden, I 
took my forage cap, and placing my clenched fist 
inside, grasping it so as to protect my fingers, I 
struck out forcibly and straight from the shoulder 
at each dog as he sprang, aiming at the top of his 
nasal organ, which was seldom missed, but in default 
always hitting him about the head. 

This mode of warfare produced an excellent effect, 
as when well hit the beast was hurled some paces 
from us, and generally alighted on the side or back, 
which acrobatic performance being by no means 
relished by the attacking party, the assault began 
to languish, when some persons coming up with 
lanterns, the enemy’s forces withdrew with growls 
and grumblings, threatening future war. 

The party with lanterns bearing away in a 
different direction, we were then left to our own 
devices; and as we plodded on toward the landing 
point, we jointly and severally condemned the 
lighting and paving of this Mussulman city and the 
total absence of police regulations. Robberies in 

| P 2 
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those days were of frequent occurrence, and even 
murders, I believe, were by no means uncommon. 

This being the first time we had trodden Turkish 
soil, it taught us a useful lesson, never to venture 
out at night in its capital without a stout cudgel, or 
some useful weapon for self-defence; for had we 
stood up before the present champion of the prize 
ring, or the late Tom Sayers, for a dozen rounds, 
we could scarcely have felt ourselves more thoroughly 
winded. | 

“ Thalassa ! Thalassa !” we exclaimed as we arrived 
_at the landing-place, but alas! no boat was visible. 

The moon veiled her silver face, the wind moaned 
in wintry gusts, and dark masses of clouds hurried 
through the leaden sky, until the rack was piled 
high in ominous darkness over the Golden Horn, and 
the prospect was by no means a cheery one. 

We seated ourselves on a plank, lighted a cigar, 
and comforted each other with the hope that a boat 
would soon appear, for in truth, unacquainted as we 
were with the city, we did not particularly fancy 
retracing our steps, and traversing dark and laby- 
rinthine streets, in no wise odoriferous, in search of 
a bed at an hotel, which, in all probability, we should 
find closed to us by the time we should have arrived 
at its portal. 

A boat at last appeared, which we hailed with a 
gladness which well-nigh found vent in a ringing 
cheer. 
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It devolved on my comrade to do the bargaining 
as he proposed. This process consisted in both 
hirer and boatman repeating several times ‘ bono 
Johnny ” in the course of the transaction, the hirer 
pointing to a distant steamship, the outline of which 
was not easily discerned, though her lights pierced 
the gloom like the pale and sickly rays of a distant 
star, at the same time holding forth his palm 
for inspection, which contained certain pieces of 
money. Successful in arousing the cupidity of the 
boatman by the revelation of two sovereigns, the 
compact was thereby sealed, and we cautiously 
entered the frail vehicle. Having put to sea about 
twenty minutes, our Turkish friend refused to convey 
us farther, as the elements appeared so threatening. 
Here was a position for two freeborn Englishmen to 
be placed in! 

My comrade suddenly seizing hold of one of the 
slender paddles, we were in imminent danger of 
being capsized, and pulling away at it like a Trojan, 
the oar snapped in two. 

This catastrophe rendered us ser and at 
the mercy of the “ pitiless storm.” 

The Turk was in despair. If the draught was 
bitter to him, neither was it palatable to us. 

The Mussulman shouted loudly, but whether he 
meant thereby to invoke the protection of Allah, or 
otherwise, we could not decide. To use a sea phrase, 
we were so “ taken aback” at the predicament in 
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which we were so suddenly placed, that for some 
time we did not quite realise our position. 

However, after waiting a time that to us appeared 
interminable, a caique came alongside, and the two 
boatmen held a lengthened debate. 

My poor friend 8. again made the arrangement 
with the new-comer, but another pound was added 
to the two already promised, as the guerdon of this 
enterprising unbeliever. 

Those who are acquainted with the “sea-going ” 
qualities of a Turkish caique, will readily compre- 
hend the difficulty with which we transferred our- 
selves to that one which came so opportunely to our 
assistance. | 

These boats are crank and dangerous at all times, 
and more particularly when entering them, but, 
circumstanced as we were, the operation was one of 
no slight hazard, and required a certain dexterity 
to effect with safety. 

It was long after midnight when we mounted the 
side of the transport, having been over four hours 
on our voyage through the Bosphorus. 

Though the sum we promised the boatman was 
large, yet we honourably fulfilled our contract, and 
gladdened his cyes with three pieces of gold, each 
bearing the image and _ superscription of our 
sovereign lady, the Queen. 


We transferred to another ship, bound for * 


Balaklava, the officers whom we brought from Malta, 
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with the hope, mutually expressed, of soon meeting 
again, and having accomplished the safe landing of 
the three horses already referred to, we weighed 
anchor and dropped down to the Dardanelles. There 
we ate our Christmas dinner, for which a Southdown 
sheep was sacrificed, having been specially reserved 
to give increased éclat to our national festival. 

There were about three. thousand horses and 
mules at this depot at the period of which we speak, 
and about eleven hundred men employed in tending 
them, cutting grass, making roads, carrying wood, 
&e., &e., &e. 

Most of these men were Turks, although there 
were many Greeks, Arabs, Egyptians, and Levan- 
tines composing this motley assemblage. 

The care and supervision of the depdt was sup- 
posed to belong to our consul, then Mr. Calvert, but 
the onus of management, in reality, devolved on 
a very clever and intelligent gentleman named 
Crawford. 

Having duly disembarked our cargo, the Spanish 
muleteers were placed in a wooden structure in the 
centre of the immense quadrangle round which were 
the stables and other offices, likewise composed of 
wood. 

Crawford had wisely established a sort of police, 
whose principal duty was to patrol round the depot, 
particularly at night, in case of fire or any irregu- 
larities amongst the men. 
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Here we were ordered to remain while awaiting 
a ship to take the muleteers to the Crimea. 

Having retired to bed one night earlier than 
usual, we were suddenly aroused by a huge Mussul- 
man, who informed me with reverent salims, and 
in an unintelligible polyglot discourse, that there 
was a deadly fight going on between the Spaniards 
and the Turks. 

Meeting Crawford on the way, we hastened to the 
spot, and found the depdét in a state of riot and 
insubordination. 

Almost the first object which met the view was 
my head interpreter with his arm broken, another 
with his shoulder dislocated, while many other 
Spaniards were more or less seriously injured. 

Having first attended to the men who were 
suffering, I set about discovering the origin of the 
disturbance, and was informed the farrier already 
mentioned, with three of his countrymen, had 
visited the small village close by, and, disposing of 
the kit furnished them by our Government, had 
returned to the depot badly intoxicated, when an 
altercation took place between them and _ the 
Turkish police I have alluded to, who were armed 
with long sticks having portentous knobs at the 
end. 

A regular fight ensued, and the Spaniards en- 
gaged therein, finding they were getting the worst of 
it, called on their compatriots to aid them against 
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the infidel, to which appeal they briskly responded, 
and thus commenced one of the closest hand-to-hand 
encounters it has ever been my lot to behold, and 
which we found it very difficult to quell. 

In the midst, however, of the din of battle, the 
shouting and flourishing of sticks, the tramp of feet, 
and Babel of languages, one sound prevailed over all 
others, the cry of “ Fire! fire!” 

This to a certain extent checked the mélée and 
dispersed the mob, and enabled me to find the 
farrier and his accomplices secreted under some 
bundles of straw in a distant part of the inclosure. 

Having consigned them to a place of security and 
confinement, and set four reliable Turks to guard 
it, I hurried to the scene of the fire. 

The whole depét seemed in imminent danger of 
being destroyed, but, as the old adage says, “it is 
an ill wind that benefits nobody”; so it proved in 
in this instance, for by its sudden change it carried 
the sparks away from inflammable contact, and the 
fire was easily stamped out. The streaks of coming 
morning were visible in the eastern sky ere Craw- 
ford and myself retired from the scene of conflict to 
hold a ‘‘ council of war” at his abode. 

The events of the night were sufficiently serious, 
and might have been disastrous; and, as the Spa- 
niards had originated the disturbance, he expressed 
his doubts of the possibility of holding his hetero- 
geneous battalion in hand after their departure, 
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if exemplary punishment were not inflicted on the 
ageressors. 

He pointed out that Eastern races comprehended 
no difference in Western creeds; that all Europeans 
were regarded by them in the same religious cate- 
gory ; and that if the Spaniards escaped punishment, 
it would be attributed by his men to the fact of our 
being of the same persuasion as the Spaniards, and 
on that account alone a preference was made in their 
favour; I therefore decided the Spaniards should 
be flogged. 

The whole matter was duly reported to our consul, 
with our decision thereon, who refused his consent to 
the men being flogged, save by the finding of a court- 
martial. 

The principle thus enunciated was thoroughly 
sound, as I was well aware; but the objection to it 
was, that the proceedings and finding of the court 
should be forwarded to the Crimea for confirmation, 
and being under orders to proceed thither at once, I 
was bound to do so by the first opportunity; and 
in that case, the sentence would have to be carried 
out in the Crimea, and necessarily the effect on the 
men at the depot would be absolutely nl. I there- 
fore resolved personally to accept all the responsi- 
bility, and by the consul’s desire, addressed to him 
a letter to that effect. 

The three men were accordingly examined by a 
Spanish doctor residing there, who gave the requisite 
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certificate, and we borrowed the boatswain’s mate of 
our small war cutter, stationed at the Dardanelles, 
and forming every man engaged at the depot into 
one immense square, in the centre of which a triangle 
was erected, the three prisoners received two dozen 
lashes each. 

It may not be superfluous to add, that the men 
who were thus punished received every possible 
care and attention which their condition demanded, 
and that the chastisement inflicted had a most bene- 
ficial and salutary effect on the conduct of every 
other man employed at the depot. 

On my arrival later at the Crimea, I reported the 
affair at head-quarters, and was complimented for 
the responsibility thus voluntarily undertaken. 

Being in close proximity to the locality where 
stood the “walls of lofty Troy,” my comrade and 
self were desirous of beholding remains fraught with 
such historic interest, and around which the pale and 
flickering light of the past had thrown a halo of 
imperishable interest. 

We selected six grey horses from amongst the 
large number at our disposition, each of which exhi- 
bited a fair proportion of bone and muscle. Send- 
ing three of them on as a relay the day previous to 
our excursion, we started one fine morning, accom- 
panied by a dragoman, attired in showy Eastern 
costume, armed with yataghan, scimitar, and a 
firelock about six feet long, which he carried at the 
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saddle-bow, to visit the site of this city, renowned 
for its siege, and further rendered illustrious by the 
most perfect epic poem the world has ever known. 

We bounded away over a fine champaign country, 
presenting but scant signs of cultivation, and even 
those were mere patches, and at rare intervals, and 
across undulating plains of greensward, covered 
unsparingly with wild myrtle and a stunted descrip- 
tion of evergreen oak. 

We had occasionally an exciting chase after a 
bustard, as birds of that sort appeared rather abun- 
dant, and we noticed quantities of snipe and many 
beautiful aquatic birds of the diver species, whilst 
high above our heads the royal eagle sailed through 
the blue ether in majestic freedom. 

At length, taking a pull at our panting steeds, we 
slowly ascended an eminence which rose gradually 
to a considerable height, and having attained the 
summit, we beheld, unfolded like a chart beneath us, 
the plains of famous Troy. 

- We surveyed Mount Ida with peculiar interest, 
and classical recollections, we deemed ae by 
degrees crowded to our minds. 

We recalled the judgment of Paris, and the memor- 
able words “ Detur pulchriort” came to our lips as 
we remembered the jealousies and heart-burnings 
created thereby among the celestial visitors who 
thronged the mountain in those frolicsome days; 
and we arrived at the matured conclusion that in 
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ours those rivalries would be equalled, if not sur- 
passed, if a similar golden apple were slyly rolled in 
amongst the faultless specimens of female beauty 
who reign paramount in the various capitals through- 
out Europe. 

The names Scamander, Xanthus, and Granicus, 
what memories did they not conjure up of schoolboy 
days! What reminiscences of burning the midnight 
oil in preparation of our tasks for the morrow! 

We read in classical history how the ambitious 
goddesses—Venus, Juno, and Minerva—bathed in 
the Scamander previous to their appearance before 
Paris for his dreaded decision on their rival personal 
attractions. If its waters still retain the valuable 
properties attributed to them by the ancients, what 
a prodigious fortune is in store for the enterprising 
individual who would export them plentifully, open- 
ing depdts for the sale thereof throughout the “ wide, 
wide world!” 

His fame would reach the stars, as the demand 
for such a beauty-bestowing fluid would completely 
throw in the shade the requirements for the Spa 
waters of all the world combined. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
PERSONAL. 


In accordance with orders received, I left the mule- 
teers and interpreters at the Dardanelles, and pro- 
ceeded to the Crimea. 

Notwithstanding that the season was inauspicious, 
I still had an opportunity of admiring the shores of 
the Bosphorus, thickly studded with stately palaces, 
handsome houses, and noble gardens, distributed 
liberally on either side, as our craft swept through 
the picturesque strait, whilst here and there rugged 
cliffs protruded, towering high above surrounding 
objects, being, as I was informed, composed variously 
of porphyry, agate, and jasper. 

Ten of these spacious palaces belong to the Sultan, 
the greater number being situate on the Asiatic side 
of the strait. There cannot be a more charming 
residence than the shores of the Bosphorus in the 
month of May, when spring has flung her emerald 
mantle over the earth. 

Here the sated monarch, the over-wrought mer- 
chant, the weary minister, each alike requiring rest, 
may felicitously indulge in luxurious repose, and 
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enjoy, after his own heart, a delicious seclusion 
almost within view of the minarets of Stamboul. 

On landing at Balaklava, I went direct to head- 
quarters, and experienced a very kind reception from 
the adjutant-general, to whom [ was indebted for 
great courtesy and attention in providing me with 
passes to visit the advanced positions and everything 
of interest within the lines of the allied forces, and 
kindly furnishing me with horses from his own stable 
for the purpose. 

I had a lengthened interview with the officer then 
at the head of the Land Transport Service in the 
Crimea, respecting the depdt I had so recently 
quitted. Being asked what I thought of the horses 
there, I frankly gave my opinion, although at vari- 
ance with that entertained at head-quarters. 

My report rather startled the interrogator, as our 
army was expected to make a forward movement in 
the early spring, and therefore the a was a 
matter of vital importance. 

Being requested to do so, I made some suggestions 
respecting the depot at the Dardanelles, which were 
immediately carried out, and which I have reason 
to believe proved beneficial. 

A company in the Land Transport Corps was 
offered me, with the prediction that within three 
weeks I should be “ captain of division,’ but I could 
not bring myself to separate from our corps, to 
which I owed my first allegiance. . 
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Before proceeding to the Crimea, the hope was 
cherished that I might witness an engagement, and, 
if possible, have the good or evil fortune, as the 
case might be, of taking part therein by getting 
myself attached to a regiment in case a reconnois- 
sance or other active measures were imminent; and 
that, if I were not recommended for the Victoria 
Cross, nor yet deserved being honoured with a 
“niche in Westminster,” I should, at all events, 
have had the satisfaction of plucking even one leaf 
from the tree of glory. With this object in view, 
I visited the 56th Regiment, being then well ac- 
quainted with the colonel and officers, believing I 
should readily obtain permission to join them as a 
volunteer. 

They received me with great cordiality, and 
gladly the request was accorded to place myself 
under their colours, in the event of an expected 
brush with the enemy. 

When I had previously visited the 56th, they 
were comfortably quartered in the Richmond 
Barracks, Dublin. 

What a contrast did their hut in the Crimea 
present to the mess-room in Ireland! 

An earthen floor, sods, and boards, and pieces 
of tarpauling for a ceiling, and the furniture re- 
sembling somewhat in description and quality the 
shanty of a gipsy on Blackheath Common ! 

There was, however, an abundance of pure 
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oxygen in the structure, through which the 
“wind, the wandering wind” careered in absolute 
wantonness, 

My comrade and self having received a pressing 
Invitation to visit a distinguished field officer of 

the 28th Regiment, we willingly availed our- 
selves thereof, and passed an agreeable even- 
ing listening to deeds of daring and hairbreadth 
escapes incidental to the campaign, until the 
' candles, dimly burning from exhaustion of matter, 
reminded us of the late hour, and we retired to a 
vacant hut belonging to our host, where we found 
two cork mattresses spread on the yielding earthen 
floor, and upon these we gladly flung ourselves from 
sheer weariness. Clothed as we were, and with our 
“ martial cloak around ” us, we were soon buried in 
slumber. 

We were not long permitted to enjoy this welcome 
repose, but were awakened by a whole tribe of rats 
revelling joyously in their predatory excursions, 
and possibly attracted by the savoury odour of a 
tallow candle stuck in an empty champagne bottle 
which served to light us to our “lofty couches.” 
Forgetting for the moment where we were, I arose 
suddenly to chastise their audacity, and bounded 
toward the door to cut off their retreat, only to 
find my feet, though fortunately encased in stout 
woollen socks, thoroughly imbedded in mud, into 
which they had penetrated about two inches. 

Q 
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There must have been quite a phalanx of rats, 
for they appeared to swarm halfway up the dimi- 
nutive door, as they stood upon and tumbled over 
each other in their anxiety to escape, whilst I kicked 
determinedly into the serried mass, loudly calling 
on my companion to light the candle. 

This being done, it was almost instantly ex- 
tinguished by a rat, which I had struck, knocking 
it over in his transit, as he went across the hut like 
a cricket-ball impelled by an expert batsman. 

After a time, during which the scuffle always 
went on about the door, my friend stood by my 
side, candle in hand, though, wisely, with his boots 
on, and we then perceived the enemy was reduced 
to five, four of which, after a noisy and exciting 
scrimmage, lay dead upon the well-fought field, 
mute evidences of the conflict; the fifth having 
ingeniously effected his escape through an opening 
‘in the roof, pleased, no doubt, at his own sagacity, 
and, possibly, purposing for the future to eschew 
nightly escapades and questionable companions. 

Prudently surmising we might again be disturbed 
by some fresh band of the like nocturnal marauders, 
we cautiously and cunningly blocked up the only 
aperture by which they could make their entrance, 
and after “repairing damages,” we again sought 
the tranquil slumber from which we had been so 
unexpectedly aroused. | 

After breakfast next morning, my friend and I 
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mounted two horses belonging to the adjutant- 
general, and accompanied by our worthy host and 
some other officers on horseback, two of whom 
belonged to the artillery, our party, numbering 
eight, wended its way to Sebastopol, purposing to 
lunch amid the ruins, whither our entertainer 
directed all necessary provisions to be forwarded. 
At this period the Russians were confined to the 
north side, but kept up a constant fire on our men 
engaged in destroying their docks. 

On ascending a hill, as we proceeded, we saw two 
French soldiers lying down, and to all appearance 
in pain; approaching them, I inquired the cause, 
and was .informed they had been severely beaten 
by two of our soldiers whom they pointed out in 
the distance. 

Having overtaken the delinquents, who belonged 
to the 18th Royal Irish, and demanded if they 
had thus ill-treated the two Frenchmen, they 
at once acknowledged their complicity. I dilated 
on the heinousness of the act, and how ignoble was 
such conduct toward our allies, threatening to 
report them for the offence, when one of them thus 
replied: “Sure, your honour knows well enough a 
‘© good soldier should accept no insult from one of 
“any other army at all, at all. Mike and myself 
“ wint to spake to them quite frindly like, but 
“ they insulted us intirely. Slapping their busums 
and ilivating thimselves hoigh and moighty, they 
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“ uttered the words, ‘Malakhoff! Malakhoff! and 
‘“ moreover, made a raal dispisement of us by 
“ nointin’ invidius at us, sayin’, ‘Redan! Redan !’ 
“ So we just giv them a small taste of our contimpt 
“ to larn thim manners in future.” 

On directing the attention of a non-commissioned 
officer in command of a guard close by to the 
condition of the French soldiers, and desiring him 
to have them brought into the guard-hut, he in- 
formed us that constant rows of a similar sort 
occurred, all provoked by a like taunting manner 
on the part of our allies. 

Considering, therefore, in the terms of the verdict 
of the Welsh jury, it “served them right,” I took 
no further action in the matter. 

Having entered Sebastopol, we proceeded toward 
the water’s edge, in the hope of obtaining a better 
view of the Russian batteries, but were stopped 
en route by a French general, who sent an aide- 
de-camp to inform us we could go no farther in 
that direction, as our appearance where intended 
would draw the Russian fire on the French troops 
in that locality. 

We consequently retired to the docks, where 
men were employed in the work of destruction, 
and willingly prepared to make an onslaught on 
the eatables sent for lunch. 

We all seated ourselves round a large hewn slab 
stone, on others of much smaller dimensions, the 
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larger ones serving as a. table, and commenced 
with a Crimean appetite to do justice to the repast 
spread before us. 

We prefaced our descent on the food by a small 
glass of dry curacao to counteract the effects of 
the damp atmosphere, and soon found ourselves 
in a state of comparative enjoyment, the con- 
versation, in consequence, assuming a lively turn. 

An artillery officer, Major S., remarked that the 
flavour of the curacao recalled to memory the usual | 
petite verre he indulged in after dinner at the “ Rag,” 
“but,” he added, “shall I ever again enjoy a good 
feed there ?” 

“'To be sure you will, major,” said Captain C., of 
the 28th, “and I trust I may be spared to witness 
it. If it be my lot to sit once more on a comfortable 
club chair, I shall not know how to get up again. 

“In my den,” he continued, “ when I think of the 
past, I generally sit on an empty champagne box, 
which serves many useful purposes in my ménage.” 

‘“That is certainly a case for reflection,” observed 
Major M., of the 28th. | 

During the time occupied in our al fresco 
luncheon, we had watched with interest the course 
of five shells which had fallen, and burst without 
injury, in the docks beside which we were feasting. 

All had now lighted either cigars or pipes, and 
were partaking of a parting glass, when we heard 
again the report of a Russian gun, accompanied 
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by a sort of whistling sound, becoming perceptibly 
more distinct, when our host hallooed out, ‘‘ Throw 
‘“‘ yourselves on your faces!” 

Neglecting the advice, I stood still, looking out 
for the result, when he forcibly pulled me down, 
and, like the others, I remained prone on _ the 
ground. 

The shell luckily fell on the other side of the 
wall, though not many paces from us, burying itself 
in the earth and bursting with a cloud of smoke 
and earth, scattering on all sides splinters, which 
rushed and whirred above and around. 

The concomitants of luncheon were quickly 
packed away, and we all retired, not even waiting 
to see the direction of the next shell, which might 
possibly have fallen in the centre of our little circle, 
and flung its pall over a cheerful and light-hearted 
company. 


As the period for our sojourn in the Crimea 
was now drawing to a close, we left no spot of 
interest unvisited. Foremost amongst the pil- 
grimages we made was one to Inkermann, so 
fraught with imperishable glory to our arms, where 
Sir George Cathcart was killed while gallantly 
advancing to drive the enemy from the two-gun 
battery from which they had before been expelled ; 
and also where the Duke of Cambridge, with. the 
courage and daring of his race, galloped past, 
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calling at the same time on our men to fire, 
thus running the gauntlet of the whole Russian 
line, though miraculously escaping unharmed, with 
but the slight memento of a bullet-hole through 
the sleeve. 

This was historic ground! Scarce a stone, shrub, 
or hillock which did not speak eloquently to the 
heart of the fearful strife which raged for nine 
hours till the thirsty soil was satiated with auean 
blood. 

With subdued emotions of pride and pain I 
beheld the sacred precincts where our two brigades 
of cavalry had thundered over that earth destined to 
cover so many in their placid sleep of death, whose 
memory shall ever remain fresh and green in the 
hearts of their countrymen. 

At length we took our departure from the Crimea, 
bearing with us cherished recollections of our visit, 
looking our last on its rugged shores, henceforward 
to be regarded as hallowed ground, consecrated as it 
is by the patient endurance, the heroic suffering, the 
glorious combats, the unfailing courage, and that 
ardent devotedness so conspicuously displayed on 
every occasion, by the soldiers of a nation we all 
love so well. 

With the current now in our favour, we glided 
swiftly through the Bosphorus, and cleft the dark 
waters of the strait of the Dardanelles, admiring 
alternately the shores of Europe and Asia, and | 
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having touched at Malta, came safely to anchor 
under the rocky battlements of Gibraltar. 

The change in climate was very perceptible, and 
altogether agreeable. 

The Crimea was covered with the snowy emblems 
of winter, and the slush and mud, about the consis- 
tency of thick pea soup, frequently o’ertopped the 
long military boots by which I was protected, and 
which reached almost to the knee, Kadukoi and 
Balaklava being pre-eminent for this unenviable sort 
of muddy notoriety ; whilst here, on the contrary, 
the air was genial, and even balmy at times, and the 
dust was the most palpable enemy with which, 
toward the end of February, we had to contend. 

Surrounded once more by old friends and true 
comrades, I experienced in the graceful language of 
the poet— 

‘‘ What softened remembrances come o’er the heart 
In gazing on those we've been lost to so long! 


‘The sorrows, the joys of which once they were part 
Still round them like visions of yesterday throng.” 


I had many questions to ask and answer, although 
to the all-important query, whether I had fleshed my 
maiden sword, I was obliged, though unwillingly, to 
reply in the negative, and despondingly acknowledge 
I did not return with the proud distinction of the 
Victoria Cross. 

All things, however, considered, I had reason to be 
pleased with the result of my mission, and felt great 
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_ satisfaction in having witnessed the imposing gran- 
deur of warlike hosts confronting each other, and in 
visiting the locale of battles which evoked my 
warmest sympathies and inspired every lover of his 
country with admiration for our noble army. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Return to Gibraltar—The Race Meeting—A Voyage to Tangier—The 
Place described—The Author and a Friend left behind—Tetuan 
Visited —The Country—Pilgrims—Sketch of the Country— Moorish 
Husbandry—The Nocturnal Sufferings of a Fellow-Traveller—The 
Ants—Gun Merchants—The Hebrew Beauties—Back to “ Gib” —A 
Picnic Party. 


THE really good and popular race meeting at Gib- 
raltar is held in the spring, and then takes place the 
race for the maiden plate, the winner of which is 
regarded with a great amount of equine respect, 
while to the owner is attached the pleasing celebrity 
of popularity. | 

All were therefore desirous of gaining the coveted 
prize, and no means were neglected to have horses 
in a thorough state of preparation, with a view to 
carry off the much-valued trophy. 

I was installed as trainer to our colonel, and am 
happy to say there was a rigid and punctilious 
observance of the proprieties of conventional stable 
decorum, and that no one dreamed of prying into the 
secrets of another’s stud, or touting the horses in 
training of a rival proprietor. ° 

There was an abundance of talk and mental 
speculation respecting the capabilities of horses, and 
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regular books were made with a view to monetary 
speculation as well as on the events to be decided. 

An officer of ours, glowing with racing enthusiasm, 
and feverish with Quixotic excitement concerning 
the sporting honour of his regiment, actually pro- 
ceeded to Cadiz in search of horses stout at heart 
and fleet of limb, and purchased two, good-looking 
enough, and destined, as he thought, to place the 
Maiden Plate within his grasp. 

But the glorious uncertainty of the turf was in his 
case fully exemplified ; for although he was his own 
jockey, and rode with an ability and patience not 
often witnessed at Gibraltar, he failed in being 
proclaimed winner of the famous stake. 

What with this latest importation of coursers, 
rumours of trials, and horses having gone “amiss,” 
the excitement was kept up until that moment 
when the curtain slowly rose upon the Gibraltar 
spring meeting of 1856. 

On the day appointed, quite a concourse had 
assembled. Dark-eyed senoritas in rich black silk, 
with costly lace mantillas and elaborate fans, which 
latter they used in a manner to throw other com- 
petitors completely in the shade; English ladies 
smiling in all the wealth of beauty, reminding one 
of the rose when gathered at early morn, and 
“dewy with nature’s tear drops.” 

We particularly remarked a. carriage somewhat 
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resembling that of a London lord mayor, though but 
a very small representation thereof, having wooden 
springs, silk curtains, and diminutive gilded Cupids, 
the latter, perhaps, illustrative of the love which 
ever accompanied the fair occupants, even in their 
out-of-door excursions. 

There were a few specimens of the Spanish youth 
of the period, mounted on weedy-looking horses, 
whose tails were tied with gay ribbons, and bridles 
furnished with bells, having bits both powerful and 
severe enough to govern and restrain a hippo- 
potamus. The saddles were high military demi- 
pique ones, studded with brass nails after the pattern 
of an English trunk which might have belonged 
to one’s great-grandmother; the stirrups being the 
national shovel-shaped wooden ones. 

These exquisites were habited in very gaudy 
attire, with black coats of the full-dress type, bright- 
coloured satin neckties, broad trowsers with triple- 
studded straps, and boot heels armed with spurs 
having triple rowells. 

There were a few cetaceans muleteers in the 
national costume of the Arriero, with good-locking 
bronzed faces, wearing brown cloth jackets with 
figures of animals—birds and beasts—cut on red 
cloth and stitched thereon, bright-coloured waist- 
coats with many rows of silver buttons, slashed 
breeches, and embroidered leather gaiters, Their 
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hats were regular broad-brimmed ones, having high 
steeple crowns wreathed with ribbons of divers 
colours. Their shirt-collar worn open, displayed 
a well-formed throat, and a showy silk handker- 
chief and quite a gorgeous silk girdle completed 
altogether a rather picturesque costume. 

There were swarthy Moors wearing their white 
haiks, and some few children of the Reef, with black 
gelab,* capacious turban, and long Reefian knife 
stuck in the girdle. 

There were some Spanish officials and officers of 
their regular army in uniform; a sprinkling of 
English officers similarly arrayed, together with a 
large number in mufti; British soldiers and sailors, 
delighted with a day’s outing and the excitement 
of a horse-race ; Gibraltar traders and nondescript 
dwellers therein; and last—not least, the clerk of 
the course, an urbane and popular officer of the 
54th Regiment, turned out in faultless hunting 
apparel, so apropos and suggestive of thes ports of 
the field. 

The conveyances consisted of double and single 
dog-carts and phaetons, whose shape and build were 
various, together with a few specimens of the Irish 
jaunting car. 

Our senior major was the jockey on whom our 
particular stable relied, and well did he merit our 


* Gelab—a dress of coarse woollen stuff worn by the lower grades, 
and almost similar in form to the cowl of a monk. 
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confidence ; but although he exhibited horseman- 
ship of rare excellence, and the humble trainer, in 
his sphere, exhausted all the knowledge of the 
subtle art, our crack “ Tancred”’ was doomed to 
defeat for the “ great go” of the meeting, and suc- 
cumbed to a horse belonging to and ridden by an 
officer of the 54th Regiment, who was declared the 
winner of the maiden plate. 

During the race meeting, however, three races 
were won by our colonel’s stable, and though fairly 
vanquished for the “blue ribbon,” neither jockey, 
trainer, nor stud were in consequence disgraced at 
those equine contests celebrated neath the shadow 
of Calpe’s ancient rock, with an éclat never sur- 
passed on any former occasion. 

The governor of Gibraltar, actuated, no doubt, 
by very amiable motives, and desiring to give the 
officers there quartered, and their families, an 
opportunity to visit Tangier, placed at their disposal 
for that purpose a small government steamer. 

This vessel got under way, freighted from stem 
to stern with a dense living cargo, and in about 
four hours arrived at Tangier. 

A brother “sub” of the Grenadier company, and 
myself, took passage in the steamer, and, together 
with a large party, were hospitably entertained by 
Mr. Reade, then our vice-consul at Tangier. 

The Moorish town of Tangier is of very ancient 
origin, and was besieged, as far back as a.p. 1437, — 
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by Prince Ferdinand of Portugal, who was beaten 
and taken prisoner, although it was afterwards 
taken and conquered by Alfonso V. of Portugal, and 
given as a part of her dowry to the Princess Cathe- 
rine of Braganza, on her marriage with Charles IT. 
of England,* who, finding Tangier a useless and 
expensive appendage, caused the fortifications to 
be blown up and the place abandoned, after which 
it became a piratical station—a nest of those 
robbers on the ocean highway—though at present 
the habits and pursuits of its inhabitants are much 
more respectable ; and let us hope quite as lucrative. 

This port was most serviceable during the 
Peninsular war, as we depended upon Western 
Barbary for much of the supplies for our fleets and 
armies; and indeed it was observed by Lord 
Nelson, that, in case of war with any maritime 
state or states of Europe, if Morocco were not 
friendly to us, we should be obliged, in our own 
interest, to take possession of Tangier. 

The kingdom of Morocco, formerly Mauritania, 
with Numidia, became a Roman province, with 
Sallust for pro-consul, about the year 45 B.c.; 
and Augustus created a kingdom formed of Mauri- 
tania and part of Geetulia for Juba IT., a descendant 
of the ancient African princes, and, it is said, the 
first Roman general who crossed Mount Atlas with 
an army. 


* 1662. 
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The country was subjugated by the Vandals and 
Greeks, and fell into the hands of the Arabs about 
the year 667. 

It was subdued by the Fatimite caliphs, and by 
the Almoravides, who afterwards extended their 
dominion to Spain. 

These were succeeded by the Almohades, the 
Merinites, and lastly, the Scherifs, in 1516, pre- 
tended descendants of Mahomet, ane the now 
reigning dynasty. 

The steamer which brought us from Gibraltar 
returned thither in the evening, taking the excur- 
sionists with her, but, by some unlucky misad- 
venture, leaving my brother “sub” and self behind. 

On making inquiries, we found there was no 
means of getting back to “Gib” fora few days, so we 
decided on visiting Tetuan, a town of.some import- 
ance, distant about fifty miles. Our vice-consul 
procured an escort for us in the person of a Moorish 
soldier, who, by the laws of his coustry, was 
accountable with his own life for the two intrusted 
to his keeping, and whom we paid at the rate of 
two dollars a day, with a pour boire promised 
him by the vice-consul in case he conducted us 
back in safety. 

- We started in the early morn, which was bright 
and warm, giving promise of a noon which we 
feared might become a little oppressive. 

Our horses were but a mediocre description of 
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animal, but our escort bestrode a stout dark chestnut, 
dressed in his amply-flowing haik, over which 
was worn a garment of blue cloth, called a soolham. 
His turban was composed of a high red Moorish 
cap, with many folds of muslin wreathed around it, 
and his feet were adorned with a very smart pair of 
yellow boots, neatly worked, to which were appended 
a most formidable-looking pair of spurs, and across 
his saddle-bow he carried a long firelock. If 
length of barrel were the criterion of its range, 
one might well imagine—viewing the distance on a 
clear day—that “it would carry to Gibraltar at 
least, if not beyond that adamantine fortress. 

The inhabitants of Tangier are not addicted to 
lying in bed, for, passing through the market-place 
in the early morn, we saw groups of Moors, tall and 
well formed, some enveloped in their white haiks, 
with long daggers slung by their side, and one 
long lock of hair hanging wildly on the shoulders, 
the rest of the head being bare, and closely shaven. 

On arriving at the town gates, the janitor 
appeared with a set of extraordinary looking keys, 
with which he proceeded to unlock the worn-out, 
creaking old portals, partially covered witb a skin 
which we were informed had belonged originally 
to the patient and much-enduring camel, and of 
which but a small portion remained, as it had been 
cut off in morsels by the Faithful, being supposed to 
possess some charm or special talismanic properties, 
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Having passed the second barrier, our backs were 
now fairly turned on the “City protected of the 
Lord,” as Tangier is styled. he cemetery which 
we skirted had by no means a prepossessing or re- 
assuring appearance—no flowers, no garlands: a 
few very blighted-looking fig-trees, around which 
clung the wild vine, together with some dwarfed 
palmetto bushes, were the only ornaments or arbo- 
rescent productions belonging to this Mahomedan 
burial-ground. The graves were covered with 
simple mounds of earth, most of them having small- 
sized boards at the head, and so arranged that 
they should point toward the tomb of the prophet 
at Mecca. Some were surrounded by a low wall; 
and there was a small number of tombstones 
carved in Arabesque, which probably belonged to a 
far remote period. The rites of the dead, we were 
told, are performed with great despatch, as the 
angel of death, Azrael, is believed to hover over 
every freshly-made grave, and delay is in opposition 
to the law of the Prophet. 

We passed by the tents of some hundreds of 
pilgrims who had encamped at a short distance from 
the town, awaiting the advent of a much larger 
number, in order to make the pilgrimage to Mecca. 

Some of them were most wretched-looking crea- 
tures, and all appeared as if an abundance of soap 
and water would, in a worldly point of view, be 
more beneficial to them than a visit to the tomb o. 
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the Prophet. If their spiritual condition were to 
be measured by their personal cleanliness, their 
moral state must have well needed all the prayers 
in the Koran. Our spirits rose as we inhaled the 
fresh and invigorating air, which certainly seemed 
to possess some peculiar and inherent property of 
exhilaration, for our mirth became perfectly boister- 
ous and overflowing. 

We were getting over the ground ae a steady 
pace, when suddenly my horse stumbled, the girths 
gave way, and I was precipitated far over the 
animal's head, and involuntarily measured my 
length upon the Moorish soil. 

Arising unhurt from the involuntary prostration, 
I adjusted the broken harness as well as possible 
under the circumstances, and we again set forth on 
our journey. 

We traversed a splendid country, exhibiting very 
partial signs of cultivation, over hills and vales 
profusely carpeted with indigenous floral produc- 
tions, and streams lined with trees of oleander in 
bloom, which, from the bright red of the flower, at 
a distance, presented the appearance of a stream of 
fire meandering through the plain. 

Storks roamed about almost in a state of domes- 
ticity ; being, I believe, considered sacred, they 
are entirely unmolested. We heard that hyenas, 
jackals, gazelles, ostriches, wild boars, and monkeys 
were sometimes to be met with; but our eyes 

R 2 
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were not yladdened by the sight of any of those 
animals, 

We passed, however, the carcase of a dead bul- 
lock, and there indeed did we see the eagles 
gathered together. There were about twenty of 
them standing around it, and they allowed us to 
approach them almost unheeded. It is to be pre- 
sumed that some were so gorged they could not fly 
well; and those simply flapped a score or two yards 
from our path, quite as disinclined to locomotion as 
a, plethoric alderman after a grand civic feast. 

We saw a few country folk dressed in light 
woollen shirts, having their arms and legs bare, their 
head covered with a light red cap or small turban ; 
but others who were ploughing in the open were 
without any covering as to the head or body save a 
slight drapery round the waist, and the upper part 
of the person had the appearance of being smeared 
with oil or some other oleaginous compound. 

Wehalted for our mid-day repast near a place called, 
I think, E] Fundak; and there, beside a sparkling 
rivulet,and ‘neath a leafy eanope: did we heartily par- 
take of a well-earned meal. The heat was excessive, 
and our thirst something to remember with trembling. 

As we lay there panting on the greensward, oh! 
how memory did recall the iced beverages with 
which, on a hot day, we mildly mouee ourselves 
at Gibraltar! 

In our thirsty condition, toward the close of day, 
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we made a vow, duly registered, that after our 
return to “Gib” we would revel for a protracted, 
but indefinite period in the vinous productions of 
France and Germany cunningly manufactured into 
those subtle cups which steal young hearts away. 

We were now approaching the end of our journey, 
as we had a distinct view of the rugged and barren 
sierra of Beni-Hassan, whose lofty snow-capped 
heads are visible from the Straits of Gibraltar, and 
tower above the smaller hills which appear to 
encircle the ancient city of Tetuan. 

Having witnessed the patriarchal manner in which 
the Spaniards thresh their corn—much in the same 
way as it was done at the time of the Deluge, with 
oxen driven round upon a threshing-floor—I was 
desirous of beholding the Moorish fashion, which I 
heard was much the same as the Spanish, only that 
mares and their colts, tied abreast by the head or 
neck, are used for this work instead of oxen. 

The Moors employ mules and donkeys in bringing 
in the sheaves, while the mares and colts do the 
treading-out business, held with reins by a man who 
stands in the centre, while another applies the whip 
when necessary. 

The threshing-floor being regarded as sacred 
ground by the children of the East, the Moors 
religiously leave their shoes on the threshold before 
entering upon its hallowed enceznte. 

After a day of exhausting heat, we arrived at 
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Tetuan, and sought the house of an Israelite, one Solo- 
mon Nathan, where we found rest, but not repose, 
as the sequel will show. There being no regular 
inn, this Jewish gentleman received strangers into his 
house for a consideration ; and we were ushered into 
two bedrooms, which communicated with each other, 
the only sitting-room appropriated to visitors being, 
we were informed, in the occupation of an Englisl- 
man, to whom, later, we introduced ourselves, and 
who politely placed the salon at our disposition. 

We regaled ourselves with boiled mutton and a 
liberal allowance of a plat called “ keskoosoo.’’* 

We found our countryman rather a vivacious 
individual, who amused us much by anecdotes of 
his Eastern travel. 

Yielding at length to fatigue, we decided on in- 
voking “tired Nature’s soft restorer, balmy sleep,” 
and, with that desirable consummation in view, 
retired early. 

Having slept for some three or four hours, I was 
aroused by a noise proceeding from my friend’s 
room, and fearing, from his sighs and moans, that 
something serious had occurred, or that he had been 
suddenly seized by some violent spasm, I rushed 
into his dormitory, the floor of which was of red 
tiles, having a very modest amount of carpet 
stretched beside the bed. 


* The national Moorish dish, made of the fine part of wheaten flour 
dressed in a like manner to Turkish pilaff, but steamed instead of boiled. 
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Ye gods, what a sight met my view! There was 
my amiable companion-in-arms, my “ Welsh lamb,”* 
my excellent friend and coadjutor, lying upon the 
floor, and beneath him the only strip of carpet of 
which the room could boast, wrapped in a sheet, 
with a pillow at his head, groaning piteously—nay, 
mournfully. 

Being unnerved at the spectacle, I almost 
trembled with excitement. I imagined the heat 
had been too much for him, and that his brain had 
become affected in consequence, and inwardly re- 
proached myself as having been the instigator of 
the expedition. | 

I thought seriously of applying leeches to his 
temples, putting ice on his head, and, in fact, I 
know not what other remedies suggested themselves, 
and passed like meteor-flashes through the mind. 

The night was hot and sultry, which tended, as I 
thought, to add fuel to the fire; and, to crown the 
anxieties experienced, I knew there was no medical 
man at Tetuan to whom, at this juncture, I could 
apply. . | 

Inquiring softly, therefore, the cause of this novel 
proceeding, he replied :— 

“T cannot tell you what I have suffered.” 

“ Where do you feel pain?” I gently whispered. 

“All over,” was the response. “In fact, I feel 
‘Tam but a remnant of what I was.” 


* A pet name for our comrade. 
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Being now almost confident his mind had given 
way, I was in sad perplexity. 

Following with my eyes the direction of his 
hand, which pointed toward his bed, I discerned at 
a glance the cause of my friend’s uneasiness, as I 
observed an indefinite number of dark insects 
moving in various directions, 

Having now divined his real malady, so joyous 
was the effect, that I broke forth into an unseemly 
fit of laughter. 

_ My worst fears had been dispelled, and this strong 
disposition to risibility was but the natural conse- 
quence of the reaction 

“ Is that all?’ I ejaculated, still disposed to mirth. 
“ Do you not think it quite enough?” he replied. 
Indeed I did think it quite too much for any indi- 
vidual, always excepting a Moor, and expressed 
myself accordingly. 

I endeavoured to soothe my friend’s troubled spirit, 
pouring in the oil and wine of consolation and 
sympathy ; assured him that, being “stranded on the 
‘same reef,’ I entered fully into his mental and 
bodily sufferings; exhorted him to patience, and ex- 
pended all my eloquence in condolence. 

But all was of no avail to produce the desired 
state of equanimity ; finding, therefore, it would be 
as futile attempting to frighten a hyena with a 
hymn-book, or administer medicine to an Egyptian 
mummy, as to restore him to complete serenity, I 
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retired, and, arranging my mattress on the floor, 
strange to say, slept soundly, overjoyed, doubtless, 
at the conviction that my companion’s physical con- 
dition was radically unimpaired, and that his mental - 
qualities were as lucid as ever. . 

We explored the town of Tetuan, and visited the 
Jewish quarter, as we desired to purchase a couple 
of the peculiar firelocks of the country ; for the prin- 
cipal traders in the seaport towns of Morocco, and 
those adjacent to the coast, are of the Hebrew race. 
The Jews of Morocco are ruled with the greatest 
tyranny, and are the objects of the grossest injustice, 
though their utility to the state must be well under- 
stood, as the government prohibits the emigration 
of all females of that persuasion. 

The attempt to purchase the guns occupied an 
incredible time, as the price the Israelites demanded 
was preposterous. 

Not being able to come to terms, we retired to 
our domicile, whither we were followed by four 
Jews, clamouring to dispose of guns they brought 
with them. Each did his utmost to depreciate the 
value of his neighbour’s property; they quarrelled, 
they made friends, and vowed to each other ever- 
lasting sincerity, and the next instant endeavoured 
to overreach the object of those friendly protesta- 
tions; and, at last, one became so lachrymose that 
he absolutely wept when the bargains were effected 
with his co-religionists. 
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It is but justice, however, to bear testimony to 
the beauty of the youthful daughters of Israel, both 
at Tangier and Tetuan. 

Such eyes! such feet! and, in fine, the whole 
contour is matchless. 

We visited, at Tangier, a young Jewess about to 
become a bride, who, after the fashion of her 
country, was seated in the centre of a spacious 
apartment, to receive those guests who came to pay 
their homage. 

She was exceedingly prety with the glorious 
eyes and long silken eyelashes of her race. 

On her head was a tiara of pearls and other 
rich jewellery, whilst a necklace, bracelets, and 
anklets of ancient and curious form adorned her 
graceful person. Her feet, without stockings, were 
encased in elaborately-worked leather shoes, richly 
gilded. 

Her dress was composed of cloth of crimson and 
gold, and she was, in French parlance, bien décol- 
lettée, with a rich filigree-work in silver encircling a 
bust of faultless mould and Parian whiteness :— 
she was, in truth, a lovely specimen of budding 
womanhood. Wishing her—through our vice- 
consul, who was a proficient in her language—all 
the happiness which her youth and striking attrac- 
tions so richly deserved, we went on board a small 
sailing-smack bound for Gibraltar, where we 
arrived after a passage of nine hours, during a 
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portion of which we enjoyed all the delights of a 
dead calm. 


There were many in the regiment desirous of 
getting up a picnic party, and as I sat one evening, 
in a shady nook near the Alameda, enjoying a ciga- 
rette, I was joined by a brother officer, who ejacu- 
lated, in a lively tone, “ You are, old boy, the very 
“man I want. How about the picnic party? Is 
“it ever to come off?” I could not help smiling 
at the really earnest manner in which he spoke, for, 
truth to tell, he was a right good fellow, and I read 
his meaning in the inquiry. 

« Ah, ha!” said I, “I see—spoony! I thought 
“as much. You are right; a picnic is not a bad 
“ idea of yours. Come, now, tell me all about it.” 

Somehow or other I was always honoured with 
confidences in little affazres de ceeur. 

He smiled, patted me on the back, called me 
“dear old boy,’ and hem’d and ha’d a good deal, 
as our esteemed second captain, in those days, was 
ever wont todo. At last he said, “I don’t mind 
“ telling you, I am dreadfully smitten with——. I 
‘‘ mentioned our picnic, and have invited Kate, 
“ Lily, Mary, mamma, and the old dad; in fact, the 
“whole family: they are constantly twitting me 
“about it. Kate has got a new hat from Paris on 
‘‘ purpose. Such a screamer, old fellow! She 


'”? 


‘ looks such a duck in it! 
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I listened attentively, having learned in the same 
confidential way, from the family in question, that 
the fair hand of Kate had been already conditionally 
promised to another. 

Still, though my motto was “Never divulge a 
“secret,” yet I could not refrain from asking him if 
he had reason to believe his ardent love was fully 
reciprocated. Like most sanguine youths, he would 
fain have led me to believe that such was the case. 

Now, as I before said, he was a good fellow. He 
had not, perhaps, seen as much of the world or the 
varieties of life as a man who had the entrée to 
Lady Molehill’s receptions, or the Countess of Sud- 
dengrave’s garden parties, nor had he the opportunity 
of participating in the enormous odds at the “ Arling- 
“ton,” nor the chances of a ‘‘cut in” for hundred- 
pound points at ‘‘ White’s;’’ nor was he habituated 
to lounge nightly at the opera, having a round of 
nocturnal excitement in perspective. 

No; he was a plain, honest-hearted novice, who 
made me his confidant until I saw him provided 
with a far better. | 

But now to the subject of our picnic, as that was his 
main purpose for the great amusement of the object 
of his affections, pater-familias and all included. 

The hat and feather from Paris, which had 
haunted him ever since she tried it on in his pre- 
sence, to ask his opinion and if it were becoming, 
seemed worthy to demand a fitting opportunity 
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for its display, so I promised forthwith to set 
about my work, which was by no means easy to 
accomplish. 

In the first place, no one would decide on the 
locality or the day; one wanted to invite So-and-so, 
and some to exclude him as objectionable. We tried 
to fix the day, but when decided, Lieutenant So-and- 
so was for duty. A right good fellow, and very amus- 
ing; couldn’t do without him; just the night man 
in the right place; must put it off. At last we 
fixed the day, and brought matters to a climax. 
The messman had received instructions to prepare 
the repast, the dry sparkling was packed, donkeys 
ordered, and, in fact, all made ready for the start. 

The news quickly spread through the barracks, 
and I shall not easily forget the expression of my 
friend’s countenance as he entered my room whilst 
I was dressing for dinner, with the regimental order- 
book in his hand. “I say, old fellow,” he roared 
out, “this is a deuce of a sell! I see I am next 
for duty. What’s to be done?” I knew not how 
to answer, but offered to take it tor him, which did 
not in the least appease him, for he replied, “Oh! 
‘‘ that is impossible !” 

I sat opposite to him at dinner, and a more sorrow- 
ful looking ‘‘ sub” I have seldom had for a vis-a-vis. 

However, I drank his health often, in a private 
and confidential way, telling him, sotto voce, I would 
make it all right—and so I did; for Lieutenant 
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had just come off the sick list, and not being much 
inclined for out-of-door amusement, I induced him 
to make an exchange of duties. 

There are few prettier sights than a picturesque 
bay on a calm morning, crowded with open boats 
full of well-dressed women and men, all vieing with 
each other in right good will, and fluttering in the 
breeze no end of elaborately-embroidered cambric, 
the graceful feather, and the wavy curl. 

Thus did our party appear as we crossed the bay 
to Algesiras, which being accomplished, we found 
donkeys already provided, some forty or fifty in 
number, to convey us to the trysting-place. 

Here commenced our real fun, each scrambling 
for the most sleek-looking animal, though, indeed, 
it would have puzzled Admiral Rous more than a 
little to have handicapped them satisfactorily. 

It fell to our lot to mount a heavy weight, to say 
the least, of about fourteen stone four, to whom I 
was doomed to play the civil, when I suddenly per- 
ceived my “ confidential,” for so I must style him, 
going ahead at a good pace after the Paris hat 
and feather, and certainly making strong running 
at the start, which somewhat consoled me for my 
burden. 

There were some amusing incidents I fain would 
relate, and which many of those who were present 
may perhaps call to mind with a smile, should they 
ever read these lines, though they would be more 
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suitable pour raconter. over a cozy chat in the 
ante-room, when one could run through the stanzas 
of ‘‘He went off to Cadiz his health to renew.” * 

The day was gloriously fine, with a south-west 
wind, and the sky without a cloud—emblematic of 
the happiness which prevailed. 

The novelty of our “land transport ” caused much 
amusement. Ihad organized many such entertain- 
ments by road, rail, and water, but never before 
witnessed heavy and light weights, the victualling 
department, the culinary apparatus, teetotal and 
Bacchanalian beverages, transported by a tribe of 
donkeys, attended by an escort of officers! 

No runners on Hampstead Heath, after a good 
day’s earnings, could be more highly pleased than 
we all were when urging along our enduring quadru- 
peds to the scene of our al fresco banquet. 

At length we arrived at the spot intended for our 
‘‘ feed,” and how we did feed, too, after a three or four 
mile run! 

We every one did something, as every one does 
on those occasions. Not every one; here [ must 
retract, for I remember seeing in the distance my 
‘“‘ confidential” in earnest conversation with the 
French hat, the feather of which was majestically 
waving, and seemed to say, “ Adieu, do not recall 
us!” | 

I covered his retreat as best I could, and inter- 


* A favourite after-dinner song. 
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posed to qualify a remark or two made by a very 
observant matron, who commented rather cynically 
respecting the temporary absence of the chevalier 
and the chapeau. 

Nothing very particular occurred, save the up- 
setting of a plat en Mayonnaise, or the extinction of 
a lobster-salad by the overthrow of a bottle of cham- 
pagne, until the time of our departure, when we 
retired in column of route as we advanced, and re- 
crossed the bay in all the unclouded splendour of a 
glorious sunset. | 

Having disembarked, and proceeded some short 
distance en route to barracks, I was startled by a 
sudden cry of “ Stop! stop!” 

I rushed back, fearing an accident, only to behold 
a lady’s hat floating on the water; and finding it 
was nothing more serious, I retraced my steps, 
purposely leaving my “ confidential” struggling to 
regain the Paris hat and feather. 

When seated in an easy-chair to repose awhile 
before dressing for mess, I heard a sound of hurry- 
ing footsteps, and the jumbling up of various airs 
to the words of “Good-bye, sweetheart, good-bye.” 
It was my friend. Now, as he had not the most 
remote idea of music, nor could well distinguish 
‘© God save the Queen” from the “ Dead March in 
“ Saul,” I could not refrain from laughter, and ex- 
claimed, 

“Oh! ho! you are coming out in quite a new form !” 
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“ Yes! old boy,” said he, “I want you to coach 
“me up in a song, and I think this one will suit me.” 

‘* Oh! hang your song for the present,” I re- 
marked. ‘“ How about to-day ? ” 

“Well!” he replied, “I spoke to her.” 

“T should think you did! You had opportu- 
“nities enough to fix the day, decide upon the 
“‘ whereabouts, and consult on the selection of the 
‘* trousseau !” 

“‘ Well! as I told you, I spoke to her.” 

** You mean to say you proposed ?” 

“ Yes,” he said, looking rather sheepish. 

“ Did you?” said I, “ How did you manage it ?” 

“ The fact is, I thought it over and over, and at 
“ last looked her straight in the face, and said, ‘ Do 
*“‘ you think you could like a fellow like me ?’” 

“ What did she say ?” 

‘“‘ She laughed !” 

At this moment our last bugle sounded, and I 
can only say, courteous reader, she still continued 
to laugh, at least up to the period we took our 
departure from the rock. | 

Seventeen seasons have come and passed since 
the particulars of this little historiette were noted 
in my tablet, and time has worked many changes ; 
yet [ still recall it with a smile, for later [ had the 
happiness of knowing his affections were bestowed 
upon one who more fully appreciated his good 
qualities. 


° 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Departure of the Regiment for England—Complimentary Order— 
Welcome at Northampton—Handsome Present to the Mess—Vote of 
the House of Lords—Highly gratifying General Order of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief—The Northamptonshire (and other Regiments) 
allowed to bear “ Mediterranean” on their colours—Disembodiment 
—The Indian Mutiny—The Regiment re-embodied—Proceeds to 
Plymouth—Fatal Accident to Captain Watkins—Presentation of a 
Sword to Lieutenant-Colonel Lord Burghley—The Lieutenant-Colonel 
appointed Aide-de-Camp to the Queen—Amalgamation of the Rut- 
land Company with the Regiment—Records of the Rutland Militia 
—Training—A Brigade Field-Day at Althorp Park—A Brigade Field- 
Day at Woburn Park—Concluding Remarks. 


“Come, ho! and wake Diana with a hymn, 
With sweetest touches pierce our ears, - 
And draw us home with music !” 


Our foreign service was drawing to aclose. The 
dove of peace had revisited the nations, and the 
olive branch, as her symbol, had happily superseded 
the cypress and laurel, those emblems of death and 
victory. 

Peace having been proclaimed, the troops were 
removed quickly from the Crimea, and as soon as a 
sufficient force was available to take the duties of 
the garrison, the militia regiments were ordered 
home. 
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The following gratifying general order was issued 


on the occasion :— 
“ Head Quarters, 


: . “Gibraltar, 5th May, 1856. 
‘¢ Garrison Order No. 1. | 


“ The regiments of the line and militia regiments 
“ composing the garrison being now under orders 
“ to return to England, His Excellency the Governor 
‘“¢ wishes to express to them his satisfaction at their 
“conduct during the time they have been under 
“ his command. | 

“ Although the regiments of the line have not 
“been called on to assist in the glorious struggle 
“ which has now been so happily concluded, His 
** Excellency doubts not that they would have shown 
“the same dauntless spirit in the field which the 
“ British army has invariably exhibited. 

“To the regiments of militia, His Excellency 
“desires to bear testimony that they have come 
‘“ forward and volunteered their services at a most 
“ trying period ; that their attention in learning their 
‘“* duties has been most assiduous ; that their bearing 
“has been soldier-like, and, in a word, ‘that they 
“ ¢ deserve well of their country.’ ” 


On the 6th of June, 1856, the Northamptonshire 
and the Third Royal Lancashire embarked on board 
the “Great Britain” troop ship for England, and 
two wreaths of rare evergreens, intertwined by 
fair hands, were presented to our corps ere they 
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embarked, and were duly conveyed to North- 
ampton. 

The letter given underneath is a copy of that 
addressed to the commanding officer of the North- 
amptonshire Militia, in reference to the embarka- 
tion of the regiment :— 


“ Military Secretary’s Office, 
“ Gibraltar, 6th June, 1856. 
“ My Lorp, 


“ T am directed by His Excellency the Governor 

“to inform you that he has great satisfaction in 

“receiving the report of the creditable manner in 

“which the regiment under your command has 

“ embarked this morning, and wishes you and them 

“ @ prosperous and speedy passage to England. He 

“is glad to say that each of the militia regiments 

““ has marched down to the place of embarkation 
‘in most perfect order. 

‘‘ T have, &c., 
‘* (Signed) T. FREELING, Capt., 
“ Asst. Mily. Secty. 


“ Lieut.-Colonel Lord Burghley, M.P., 
“Commanding 48th Northamptonshire 
“ Militia,” 


The regiment arrived at Liverpool on the 14th 
June, and proceeded by rail to Northampton, where 
quite an ovation awaited it from a concourse of 
people assembled to welcome their county corps. 
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_ The mayor and corporation of the borough passed 
a vote of thanks and the following address to the 
regiment, which latter has been framed, and now 
hangs in the orderly-room at the Militia Stores :— 


“To Lieutenant-Colonel Lorp BurGHLEY, M.P., 
‘“‘ and the officers, non-commissioned officers, 
‘‘and men of the Northamptonshire Militia. 
‘“‘ WE the Mayor, Aldermen, and Councillors of the 
“ Borough of Northampton beg to congratulate you 
“on your return to your native country, and to 
“ tender you our grateful acknowledgments for the 
“‘ patriotic services rendered by you at a crisis in 
“ our national affairs when the whole military forces 
‘‘ of England were, in conjunction with our allies, 
‘“‘ engaged in a desperate and arduous struggle in 
“repressing the aggression of a foreign power. 
“ The zeal and alacrity with which you then came 
‘‘ forward as one of the first volunteers for foreign 
“service, thus enabling Her Majesty to increase 
“her forces at the seat of war, will ever be held in 
‘“‘ honourable remembrance. 
“ We also beg to record our sense of the general 
“ good and orderly conduct of the men forming the 
‘“‘ militia, and feel assured, while resuming their 
‘“‘ duties as citizens, they will be ready, as hereto- 
“‘ fore, to devote themselves to the service of their 
‘“‘ Queen and country.” 
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The gentry of the county and town raised a sub- 
scription, and presented the officers with a handsome 
piece of plate as a centre-piece for their mess-table, 
bearing the following inscription :-— 


- Presented to the officers of the 48th North- 
‘“‘amptonshire Regiment of Militia, under the com- 
“ mand of Lieutenant-Colonel Lord Burghley, M.P., 
“ by the town and county of Northampton, in com- 
“ memoration of their services in Dublin and Gib- 
“ raltar during the Russian war of 1854-5-6.” 


A dinner was given to the men in the large room 
in the Corn Exchange, at which the mayor presided ; 
after which they adjourned to the race-course, when 
foot-racing and various amusing and athletic sports 
were engaged in. 

Indeed, all vied with each other in paying atten- 
tion and doing honour to men who had freely given 
their services in a time of need, and who, had the 
war continued, would probably have confronted the 
enemy in the field. 

A vote of thanks to the militia regiments which 
had been embodied was carried in the House of 
Lords, and a general order was issued conveying 
the thanks of the Commander-in-Chief, and autho- 
rizing those regiments which had served in the 
Mediterranean to bear ‘ Mediterranean” on their 
colours. The following letter from the Secretary 
of State announced the vote :— 
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K 
Militia “War Department, 
313, “15th May, 1856. 
66 SIR, 


“In pursuance to an order of the House of 
“ Lords, I have the honour and satisfaction of trans- 
“ mitting to you a copy of two resolutions which 
“passed that House on the 8th instant, and have 
“to desire that you will take the earliest oppor- 
‘“‘ tunity of communicating the same to the officers, 
‘¢ non-commissioned officers, and men of the corps 
“under your command. 

‘¢ [ have the honour to be, 
“ Sir, 
“ Your most obedt. Sevt., . 


‘“* (Signed) PANMURE. 
“The Colonel of the 


‘‘ Northamptonshire Regiment of Militia.” 


“ Die Jovis, 8th Maii, 1856. 
‘“* Resolved, 


‘“‘ Nemine dissentiente, by the lords spiritual 
“and temporal in Parliament assembled, 

“ That the thanks of this House be given to the 
“¢ officers of the several corps of militia which have 
“been embodied in Great Britain and Ireland 
“‘ during the course of the war, for the zealous and 
‘‘ meritorious services which, at home and abroad, 
“ they have rendered to their Queen and country. 

“That the House doth highly approve and 
*“ acknowledge the services of the non-commissioned 
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‘* officers and men of the several corps of militia 
“‘ which have been embodied in Great Britain or 
“ Treland during the course of the war, and that the 
** same be communicated to them by the command- 
‘‘ ing officers of the several corps, who are desired 
“ to thank them for their patriotic conduct.” 


‘* Horse Guards, 
“9th June, 1856. 


“‘ General Order. 

“The militia forces having been directed to be 
‘‘ disembodied, the Field-Marshal Commanding-in- 
“ Chief, previous to their return to their counties, 
“desires to offer to the officers, non-commissioned 
‘* officers, and men his best acknowledgments for 
“the zeal and discipline they have shown during 
“ the whole period of their service. 

“ They have not only performed every duty which 
“ fell to their share with the cheerful obedience of 
“ good soldiers, but they have, in large numbers, 
“ gallantly volunteered into the line at the most 
‘< critical period of the war, and, by thus reinforcing 
“the British army before Sebastopol, have essen- 
“ tially contributed to its success. 

‘* Several militia regiments volunteered their ser- 
“ vices for the garrisons of the Mediterranean. 

“The offers of ten regiments were accepted, 
“ thereby liberating an equal number of the line 
“to proceed to the Crimea. 
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‘The Queen has been graciously pleased to mark 

‘* her sense of these valuable services by signifying 
“ her commands, through the Secretary of State for 
“ War, that the following militia regiments, which 
“ volunteered their services abroad, be permitted to 
‘* bear the word “ Mediterranean” on their colours, 
“ VIZ. :— 

“ Royal Berkshire. 

‘¢ Kast Kent. : 

‘¢ Ist Royal Lancashire. 

‘* 3rd Royal Lancashire. 

“‘ 3rd Royal Westminster, Middlesex. 

‘“* Northamptonshire. 

“ Oxfordshire. 

‘¢ Ist King’s Own, Stafford. 

“ Royal Wiltshire. 

“ 2nd West York. 


‘¢' The Field-Marshal Commanding-in-Chief con- 
“ gratulates these regiments on the distinction thus 
“ accorded to them by Her Majesty. 

“The Field-Marshal has received constant reports 
‘‘ from the general officers, at home and abroad, of 
“ the excellent state of discipline of the militia regi- 
“ments generally, and at this moment of their 
‘“ returning to their homes, he desires to express to 
“ the officers, non-commissioned officers, and private 
“soldiers of every regiment embodied during the 
“ war, his thanks for their good conduct and his 
“ best wishes for their welfare and happiness. 
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“ By command of the Right Honourable Field- 
“Marshal Viscount Hardinge, Commanding-in- 


“* Chief. 
“ (Signed) G. A. WETHERALI, 


“ Adjutant-General.”” 


All the necessary arrangements having been 
completed, the regiment was disembodied on the 
18th July, 1856. 

It was destined, however, not long to remain . 
idle, for in 1857 the Indian mutiny broke out, and 
the Militia was re-embodied. 

The Northamptonshire assembled on the 27th 
October, in that year, and on the 4th of December 
proceeded to Plymouth. 

On its journey to Plymouth a melancholy acci- 
dent occurred, which cast a lengthened gloom over 
the regiment, : 

Captain Watkins, who was leaning out of the 
window in his compartment, to speak to an officer in 
the next carriage, was struck at the back of the head 
by the buttress of a bridge, and killed on the sput. 

The news of this sudden and fatal accident spread 
with rapidity, and hung like a dark cloud over the 
garrison. 

The body was conveyed to the railway station 
with military honours for removal to his residence 
in Northamptonshire, amid tokens of universal 
sympathy; and, by permission of the colonel, 
though with saddened heart, the writer commanded 
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the honorary firing party, composed of the 
Grenadiers, the company to which the deceased 
officer had belonged. 

The regiment remained in Plymouth, quartered 
in the Citadel Barracks, until May 1858, when it 
received orders to proceed to Northampton, there 
to be disembodied. 

A strong and unanimous feeling prevailed 
amongst the officers that a fitting testimonial 
should be offered to our colonel, who had so 
zealously and worthily fulfilled every duty towards 
a regiment entirely devoted to him. 

In accordance with this general sentiment his - 
lordship was entertained at dinner by the officers 
in August 1858, when a handsome sword of the 
value of one hundred and fifty guineas, bearing the 
following inscription, was presented on their part to 
him by Major Hill :— 


“‘ Presented to Lieut.-Colonel Lord Burghley, M.P., by his officers, 
On the second disembodiment of their Regiment, 
as a Testimonial of esteem and respect, 
and as a memorial of happy days passed under His Lordship’s 
command during the Russian War, 
which have endeared him to them as a commanding officer and as a 
friend, 
In the Garrisons 
of 
Dublin, 
Devonport, 
e Gibraltar, 
1854—55—56, 
and 
Plymouth, 
1857—58.” 
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Since the disembodiment of the regiment in 
1858, it has assembled annually in the spring at 
Northampton for twenty-seven days’ training, and 
was inspected in the year 1859 by Colonel Tay- 
lor, C.B., Assistant Adjutant-General. 

During the training of 1860 a brigade field-day was 
ordered, in which the following troops took part :— 

One battery of the Royal Horse Artillery, under 
the command of Major Turner, R.H.A.; the North- 
amptonshire Militia, commanded by Major Lord B. 
M. Cecil; and the 4th and 5th Northampton Rifle 
Volunteers, under the command of Commandant 
M. A. Barr. Captain Finch Hatton was detached 
with a body of men to hold the village of Boughton, 
upon which the attack was made, but being vigor- 
ously defended, and the enemy established in greater 
force than was at first anticipated, a series of 
scientific manoeuvres were executed under the 
direction of our colonel, who commanded the entire 
force, and the skilful disposition and handling of 
the troops employed on that occasion proved highly 
beneficial to both officers and men. 

The regiment was inspected in that year (1860) 
by Major-General Douglas; and Lieut-Colonel Lord 
Burghley, M.P., was appointed aide-de-camp to Her 
Majesty, with the rank of colonel. In the same 
year the Rutland company of militia was amalga- 
mated with the regiment, which after the incor- 
poration was styled “The Northamptonshire and 
Rutland Militia.” 
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RECORDS 


OF THE 


RUTLAND REGIMENT OF MILITIA 


PREVIOUS TO ITS AMALGAMATION WITH THE NORTH- 
AMPTONSHIRE MILITIA. 


Tus gallant little corps unanimously volunteered its 
services for Spain during the Peninsular war, being 
then under the command of Major Pierrepoint, and 
the following is a copy of a letter addressed by 
that officer to the Adjutant-General on the subject : 


** Dungeness, 8th August, 1808. 
“ SIR, 


“IT have the honour to request you will be 
‘ pleased to make it known to his Royal Highness 
‘* the Commander-in-Chief that the officers, non- 
“ commissioned officers, and privates of the corps 
“under my command, without exception, have, in 
“the handsomest manner, made an offer of their 
“ services to serve with me in Spain, should it be 
“ thought expedient’ to send a militia force into 
“that country. I indulge the hope this instance 
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“ of their zeal will be acceptable to the Commander- 
‘‘ in-Chief, and have the 
“ honour to be, with much respect, 
“Sir, 
“ Your most obedient humble Servant, 
‘‘ (Signed) M. PIERREPOINT, 
“ Major Commandant Rutland Militia. 


“To the Adjutant-General 
“of the Forces, &c., &.” 


The following is a copy of a letter from the 
Secretary of State to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Rutland :— 


“Dated Whitehall, 15th August, 1808. 
‘ My Lorp, 


‘‘T have had the honour to receive and lay 
‘* before the King your lordship’s letter of the 14th 
“ instant, conveying an offer from the Rutland Corps 
‘‘ of Militia to extend their services to Spain; and 
‘*T am commanded to acquaint your lordship that 
“ His Majesty was pleased to express great satis- 
“faction at receiving this additional proof of the 
‘“‘ zeal and spirit which have been displayed by that 

“ corps upon all occasions. 

‘“‘ T have the honour to be, 
“ My Lord, 
‘Your Lordship’s most obedient humble Servant, 
‘* (Signed) HAWKESBURY. 


“ The Earl of Winchilsea.” 
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Sandown Forts, 6th July, 1811. 


The corps voluntarily extended its services to 
Ireland, and the following are copies of letters from 
the Earl of Winchilsea, then lord lieutenant of 
the county of Rutland,.and Mr. Ryder, Home 
Secretary, in reference thereto :— 


*‘ South Street, 11th July, 1811. 
<< SIR, 


“Tam much gratified by hearing from you 

‘‘ that the Rutland Militia have in so handsome a 

‘¢ manner volunteered their intended service. I must 

“add, that ever since you have had the command 

‘“ of them I have never heard them mentioned but 
“‘ with praise. 

‘‘T am, Sir, 
‘Your most obedient humble Servant, 
‘¢ (Signed) WINCHILSEA. 


“To Lieut.-Colone] Pierrepoint.” 


“ Whitehall, 12th July, 1811. 

‘¢ Sir, 

‘“ T have laid before His Royal Highness the 
“ Prince Regent your letter of the 8th instant, signi- 
“fying the unanimous consent of the officers and 
“ men of the Rutland Militia to extend their services 
‘“ to Ireland, and stating that they have accordingly 
“ been sworn in and enrolled for the Militia of the 
‘¢ United Kingdom; and I have it in command 
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‘‘ from His Royal Highness to express to you the 
“ high sense which His Royal Highness entertains 
‘“‘ of the alacrity with which they have been led to 
“ adopt a measure so materially connected with the 
‘* general interests of the empire, and to request that 
“ you will make known to the corps the satisfaction 
‘‘which His Royal Highness derives from this 
“ additional proof of its regard for the welfare of 
“ the country and its attachment to the service of 
‘“¢ His Majesty. 
““T am, Sir, 
“ ‘Your most obedient humble Servant, 


“ (Signed) R, Ryper. 
“ Lieut.-Colonel Pierrepoint, 


“Rutland Militia, Deal.” 


Deal Forts, 6th September, 1811. 
A route arrived for the corps to march from Deal 
forts to Dover for embarkation. 
Sandown Fort, near Deal, 
7th September, 1811. 
The corps marched to Dover agreeably to route, 
and embarked on board the “Reward” transport, 
destmed for Ireland; sailed on the 8th, and arrived 
in Cork Harbour on the night of the 16th; dis- 
embarked, and marched on the 18th to Cork. 


Cork, 19th September, 1811. 


The regiment received a route to march to Moates, 
in the county of Westmeath, and arrived there on 
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the 28th of said month, and we find the corps was 
inspected at that place by Major General George 
Murray, Quarter-master-General, on the 6th of 
December in the same year. 

On the 6th of May, 1812, the regiment marched 
for Wicklow, and arrived there on the 12th. 

The corps was there inspected on the 27th of 
June by Major-General O’Loghlin, and again, on 
the 10th of October, by Major-General Raymond. 

On the 4th of April, 1813, the regiment re- 
ceived the route to march on the 10th to Cork, where 
it arrived on the 20th of the said month. 

Again it received orders to march from Cork 
Barracks on the Ist of May for Monkstown, 
whence it sailed, on board the “ Fox ” transport, on 
the 15th, for England, disembarking at Portsmouth 
on the 21st of April, 1813, and on to Seven- 
oaks in Kent. 

On the 28th of May, the same year, the corps 
marched to Canterbury, where it arrived on the 
31st instant, and was there inspected by Major- 
General De Grey on the 10th of June. 

The corps marched from Canterbury on the 
15th of June, and arrived at peeAe the same 
date. 

The following pains testimonial from Wick- 
low and its vicinity, where the corps had been 
quartered for a considerable time, and its conduct 
and services appreciated, was presented to the 

T 
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commanding officer after the regiment had left 
Treland : 


“ To Colonel PiERREPOINT, of the Rutland Regiment 
“of Militia, quartered at Hythe in Kent. 


‘© DEAR SIR, 

‘ Arrived, as the Rutland Militia are, at new 
“ quarters, we request you and your brother 
“ officers to accept this testimony of respect and 
“ regard from the vicinity of those whom you have 
“ lately left. 

“To the officers of the Rutland Militia we 
“ wish all prosperity, having constantly remarked, 
“ during eleven months’ observation, how invariably 
“and how amply they deserved it. 

“ To the non-commissioned officers and privates 
‘¢we pay our acknowledgements for their good 
“ conduct here, and for their social and friendly 
‘¢ intercourse with the people around mee of every 
“ denomination whatever. 

“ The wisdom of the measure of interchanging 
“ the militia of England and Ireland, the behaviour 
“of your regiment, sir, highly tended to confirm; 
“and we trust that their testimony at home will 
“strongly conduce to the correction of misstate- 
‘‘ments, the removal of prejudice, and the estab- 
“ lishment of brotherly love. 

“ We will now, sir, with the sincerest affection, 
“bid farewell to you and your brother officers, 
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‘‘ assuring you all that the memory of your being 
‘quartered here will long be cherished in the 
“ hearts of the undersigned inhabitants of the town 
“and neighbourhood of Wicklow, who uniformly 
‘* witnessed, in the deportment of the officers of the 
‘Rutland Militia, the soldier’s watchfulness and 
‘“‘ the gentleman’s urbanity. 


“Ropert DEattRy, LL.D., Pre- ALEX. Cannot, J.P. 


““bendary of Wicklow. ABRAHAM Coats, J.P. 
“ Ropert TRUELL, D.D. CHaRLes ToTTENHAM, junr. 
“Eaton Correr. JosEPH LEIGH. 
“ WILLIAM GoopIsson. CHARLES VIGOGNE. 
‘‘ JouN Paice, Deputy Governor.* MicuarL McGuire, Parish Priest. . 
“ THomas AcTON, J.P. RoBerT Porter, Clerk. 
“ Wi1aM Ecciszs, J.P. Tomas KroaHE, Captain Wick- 
“*Tsaac AMBROSE EcouEs, J.P. low Infantry. 
“¢ James Corcoran, Priest. GrorcE D, Ronan. 
“ GrorGE M. J. Drover, J.P. JoHN Nouan, Deputy Governor, 
“CHARLES TOTTENHAM, J.P, Clerk. 
“FRANcIS SYNGE, J.P. E. P. N. CaRRo. 
“ JosEPH WHITE. JoHN Reve., Deputy Governor. 
“ WittiamM WHITE. Wiit1am REvEL, Deputy Gover- 
“ THos, SMITH. nor. 
“Puitip Masoripanks, Deputy Tos. REVEL.” 

** Governor. 


“ Wicklow, 14th July, 1813. 
“ My DEAR SIR, | 


“Tam happy in being desired to transmit a 
“testimony of respect and regard which the in- 
“habitants of the town and neighbourhood of 
‘¢ Wicklow entertain for the officers and soldiers of 
‘the Rutland Militia. 


* In those days deputy lieutenants were called deputy governors. 
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‘¢ Allow me, at the same time, individually to 
“assure you of my high sense of their worth 
‘‘ while with us, and of my sincere regret at their 
“ departure. 

“T beg the favour of you to present my best re- 
‘“ gards to all your brother officers, and to believe 
‘me to be, with great esteem and attachment, 

My dear Sir, 
‘¢ Your very faithful, humble Servant, 
* (Signed) Rogsert DEALTRY. 


‘To Colonel Pierrepoint, 
“ &c., &c.” 


On the 14th of October, 1813, the corps marched 
to Margate, and was there inspected, on the 19th 
of the same month, by Major-General Anson. 

It marched from Margate to Ramsgate on the 
19th of November, where it remained doing duty 
until the 14th of April, 1814, when it marched to 
Dover, arriving there on the 18th instant. 

Agreeably to route the corps marched from 
Dover to Norman Cross on the 9th of May, and 
arrived there on the 19th of same month, and was 
there inspected by Major-General Clay on 24th of 
May, 1814. | 

On the 20th of June the regiment marched from 
Norman Cross to Oakham, arriving at the latter 
town on the 21st instant, and was disembodied at 
Oakham on July 14th, 1814. 
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By an Act of Parliament passed in the year 
1852, for raising the militia, the quota of men for 
the county of Rutland was fixed at 109 men, 68 of 
whom were to be raised in 1852 and 41 in 1853. 
The bounty offered was six pounds. On the 4th of 
October, 1852, the Marquis of Exeter, K.G., lord 
lieutenant for the county of Rutland, appointed 
the Hon. Henry Noel to be captain commandant. 
Alexander Doria, and Edward Costall, Esqrs., to be 
lieutenants. 

On the 9th of November, 1852, the corps assem- 
bled at Oakham for twenty-one days’ training, and 
sixty volunteers had been enrolled up to that time 
and attended the exercise, but the corps was not in- 
spected during that training. 

The Rutland Militia again assembled at Oakham 
for twenty-eight days’ training on the 17th of May, 
1853, when ninety-nine rank and file appeared on 
parade. 

On the 4th of June the corps proceeded to Up- 
.pingham, and was inspected by Lieut.-Colonel Stoyte, 
inspecting field officer of the York recruiting dis- 
trict, who expressed himself in highly complimentary 
terms of its steadiness, appearance, and discipline. 

The Rutland District Society for the Promotion 
of Christian Knowledge presented each man with a 
Church of England Prayer-Book, and on the 13th of 
June the corps returned to Oakham, and was dis- © 
missed the same day. 
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The corps assembled for the usual training on the 
26th of April, 1854, when one hundred men an- 
swered to their names. The day having been 
appointed to be observed asa day of fasting and 
humiliation throughout the country, upon the occa- 
sion of war having been declared between England 
and Russia, the men attended divine service. 

On the 10th of May the regiment marched from 
Oakham to be billeted, during the remainder of the 
training, at Uppingham. 

On the 22nd of May the regiment was inspected 
by Colonel Reed, C.B., commanding the Midland 
District, who complimented it upon its appearance 
and steadiness, and upon the 23rd was marched to 
Oakham and dismissed, each man having previously 
been presented with a neatly-bound clasp Bible, 
from a subscription raised by the gentlemen of the 
county for that purpose. | 

In the beginning of the year 1855, Captain Com- 
mandant the Hon. Henry Noel having sanctioned 
volunteering from the Rutland Militia to the North- 
amptonshire, then under orders for the Mediterra- 
nean, the following is a copy of the letter addressed 
on that occasion by the officer in command of the 
Northamptonshire recruiting party, signifying the 
approval of his colonel to the transfer of those men | 
of the Rutland Militia, amounting to one corporal 
and ten privates, who desired to volunteer for foreign 
service. 


| 
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“Oakham, 8th March, 1855, 
“ Sir, 


“T have the honour to inform you that I am 

*‘ directed by Lieut.-Colonel Lord Burghley, com- 
‘“‘manding. the 48th Northamptonshire Militia, to 
*“* convey to you his approval of the transfer of the 
‘¢ men mentioned below from the Rutland Militia to 
‘“‘ the 48th Northamptonshire Militia. | 

‘¢ T have the honour to he, Sir, 
“ Your obdt. servant, 
‘¢ (Signed) H. M. Stockpate, 
“ Lieut. 48th N.M. 
“ Commanding Recruiting party of 48th N.M. 


‘Sat Northampton. 
“To Captain the Hon. Henry Noel, 
“ Commanding Rutland Militia.” 


The regiment again assembled at Oakham on the 
Sth of June, 1855, for training and exercise, though 
with diminished numbers, in consequence of the en- 
listment of thirteen men into the regular army, 
and the transfer of eleven to the Northamptonshire 
Militia, under orders for the Mediterranean. 

It was inspected in that year by Lieut.-Colonel 
Rainier, of the 98th Regiment, who eulogised the 
appearance and steadiness of the corps. 

The corps was not called out for training during 
the year 1856, but in September 1857 it assem- 
bled at Oakham for twenty-one days’ training, 
ninety-nine men answering to their names, and was 
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inspected by Lieut eynenc _ of the 36th 
Regiment. 

It again assembled for eee days’ training 
in September 1858, and was inspected in October 
of that year by Major-General Sir George Robin- 
son, Bart., who highly approved of its appearance 
and efficiency. 

In June 1859 the training lasted for twenty- 
eight days, and the corps was inspected on the 30th 
by Major Graham, 2nd battalion, 22nd Regiment. 

The regiment assembled at Oakham for twenty- 
seven days’ training on the 9th of May, 1860, one 
hundred and four men being present, and were in- 
spected on the 2nd of June by Lieut.-Colonel Willis, 
H.M. 84th Regiment, who expressed himself much 
pleased by their appearance and steadiness. 

The letter, of which the following is a copy, from 
Mr. Sidney (afterwards Lord) Herbert, Secretary at 
War, relates to the amalgamation of the Northamp- 
tonshire with the Rutland Militia, being addressed 
to the Lord Lieutenant of the county of Rutland. 


5th. 13th August, 1860. 
“My Lorp, 
‘In reply to your Lordship’s letter of the 7th 
“of June last, I have now the honour to inform your 
“Lordship that, with a view to the convenience of 
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“the service, Her Majesty has been graciously pleased 
“to direct that the quota of militia now furnished by 
“the county of Rutland shall be amalgamated with 
“that of Northampton, and that the united establish- 
“ ment shall consist of the following numbers, viz. :— 


“1 Lieut.-Colonel. 1 Sergeant Instructor of 

“2 Majors. Musketry. 

‘© 12 Captains, 1 Bugle Major. 

“12 Lieutenants. 1 Orderly-room Clerk. 

“¢12 Ensigns, 1 Paymaster-Sergeant. 

“J Adjutant. 1 Assistant Hospital Sergeant. 
“1 Quartermaster. 36 Sergeants. 

** 1 Surgeon. 86 Corporals, 

“1 Assistant-Surgeon. 12 Drummers. 

“1 Sergeant- Major. 1083 Privates. 


“1 Quartermaster-Sergeant. 


“This amalgamation will take effect from the 
“1st of October next. And your Lordship will have 
“the goodness to take such steps as you may deem 
“proper with a view to its being made known to 
“ the officers and men of the two regiments. 

‘“T shall also be prepared to consider any recom- 
“ mendation which your Lordship may have to offer 
“as to the disposal of the Sergeant-Major, who may 
“become supernumerary, as well as to the removal of 
“the stores, &c., to Northampton, the head-quarters 
‘“‘ of the united corps. 

‘*T have the honour to be, 
My Lord, 
“Your Lordship’s most obedient Servant, 


‘¢ (Signed) S. HERBERT. 
‘To the Marquis of Exeter, K.G.” 
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In pursuance of the suggestion to that effect in 
the foregoing letter, the Quartermaster of the 
Northamptonshire Regiment attended at Oakham 
in the month of November, 1860, and took over 
the charge and possession of the arms, clothing, ac- 
coutrements, &c., of the Rutland Militia; and 
in February following Captain Commandant the 
Hon. H. Noel and Lieut. Edward Castall resigned 
their commissions in that corps, whose career and 
records since that period are identified with the 
regiment of the sister county. 
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RECORDS 
OF THE 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE AND RUTLAND MILITIA 
| SUBSEQUENT TO 1860. 


I now resume the history of the “ North Hants” 
from the date of the amalgamation. 

In 1864 a brigade field-day was held at Dalling- 
ton, an officer having been sent by Government to 
superintend and report on the manceuvres. 

The troops which took part therein were—One 
squadron of the 8th Hussars, the Northamptonshire 
and Rutland Militia, and a troop of mounted volun- 
teers, under Cornet Nethercote, and the 4th and 5th 
company of the Northampton Rifle Volunteers’ 
administrative battalion. 

In 1867, on the death of his father, Colonel Lord 
Burghley, M.P., succeeded to the title of Marquis of 
Exeter. 

In the last week of the training of 1868 a brigade 
field-day took place at Althorp Park, the residence 
of Earl Spencer, in which the following troops took 
part :— 

A field battery of the Royal Horse Artillery, 
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under the command of Major Bishop; a detachment 
of the 4th Battalion of the Rifle Brigade, under 
Major Dixon; the Northamptonshire and Rutland 
Militia, formed into two battalions, one being under 
the command of Colonel the Marquis of Exeter, 
A.D.C., and the other commanded by Major Lord 
B. M. Cecil; and the Northamptonshire Rifle Volun- 
teer Corps, under His Grace the Duke of Grafton. 

Lieut.-Gen. the Honourable Sir James Lindsay, 
who had previously inspected our regiment, took 
command of the brigade, the writer having had the 
honour of acting as one of his aides-de-camp. The 
troops being manceuvred with considerable ability, 
and with a view to impart practical instruction, 
young soldiers had a good opportunity of receiving a 
useful lesson in the arts of attack and defence, and 
of acquiring some really valuable information. 

The Lieutenant-General expressed himself much 
pleased with the soldier-like appearance of the 
men, their steadiness under arms, and the manner in 
which his orders had been carried out by the several 
officers in command of regiments. 

A “militia reserve” was formed in 1868, the 
principal feature thereof being, that any militiaman 
who joined it should be liable to serve in the regular 
army, at home or abroad, when the country was at 
war. In consideration of which anticipatory service 
he was to receive an annual bounty of one pound, in 
addition to his militia bounty, but during peace be 
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considered, to all intents and purposes, a militiaman, 
and be required to drill with his regiment at the 
annual training. 

During the first year one hundred and two men, 
and in 1869 seventy-one men of the regiment, en- 
listed in this force. 

On the 25th of May, 1869, the regiment was 
ordered to proceed to Woburn Park, in Bedfordshire, 
for the purpose of taking part in a field-day, in con- 
junction with the Bedford, Oxford, and Hertford 
Militia Regiments. Lieutenant-General the Honour- 
able Sir James Lindsay, who commanded the force, 
highly eulogised the steadiness of the troops, and the 
efficient manner in which all the evolutions had 
been performed. 

The regiment paraded for the above service at 
four o'clock, 4M., and though the men went through 
a long and fatiguing day’s work, and were exposed 
to some slight temptation, yet not an act of drunken- 
ness or misconduct occurred, nor was there one man 
absent on arrival at his destination that night. 

In May 1870 the regiment was again called out 
for training and exercise at Northampton, under the 
command of Colonel the Marquis of Exeter. 

On the 25th a brigade was formed on the race- 
course, consisting of a squadron of the 4th Royal 
Irish Dragoons, commanded by Captain McDonald, 
forty-nine strong; four companies of the 4th King’s 
Own Regiment, from Weedon, under the command 
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of Major Eccles, two hundred and four strong; 
the Leicestershire Militia, commanded by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Sir F. T. Fowke, Bart., numbering six 
hundred and fifty-nine men; and the Northampton- 
shire and Rutland Militia, under Colonel the Marquis 
of Exeter, nine hundred and thirty-one strong ; 
the left wing of the latter regiment being formed 
into a separate battalion, under the command of 
Major Lord B. M. Cecil. 

The entire force was commanded by Colonel 
Roche, assistant adjutant-general of the district, 
who expressed himself thoroughly satisfied with the 
regularity and celerity with which the various move- 
ments had been performed. At the termination of 
the field-day, the officers of the different corps on the 
ground, together with a large assemblage of friends 
from the surrounding country, were entertained at 
luncheon by the officers of the regiment in a spacious 
marquee pitched in the drill-field for the occasion. 

The regiment was inspected by Colonel Roche on 
the 3rd of June, and on the 4th the men were dis- 
missed, one hundred and sixty-four of whom had 
previously become enrolled in the militia reserve; 
and during the year 1870 seventy men of the corps 
were sent to the regular army. 

In 1871 the regiment assembled at the usual 
period for twenty-seven days’ training and exercise, 
and was inspected by Lieutenant-Colonel Hamilton, 
commanding the 12th Regiment of Foot, who ex- 
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pressed himself in highly favourable terms with his 
inspection. 

-The regiment, being formed into two battalions, 
one commanded by the colonel, and the other by 
Major Lord B. M. Cecil, the whole under the com- 
mand of Colonel Hamilton, went through a useful 
and instructive field-day on the race-course. 

During this year forty-one men were transferred 
to the line, and seventy-nine men were enrolled in 
the militia reserve. 

On the 22nd of April, the regiment assembled 
for twenty-seven days’ training, when its strength, 
including 162 recruits who had previously come up 
for fourteen days’ instruction, consisted of 1 colonel, 
2 majors, 12 captains, 14 lieutenants ; staff, 4; ser- 
geants, 42; drummers, 12; rank and file, 1009. 

The regiment assembled on the race-course at 
Northampton, on the 17th of May, for the in- 
spection by Lieutenant-Colonel Hamilton, of Her 
Majesty’s 12th Regiment, who expressed himself 
perfectly satisfied with the result of his two days’ in- 
spection, having seen the regiment in marching order 
on the 16th of the month; and in the report subse- 
quently received from the War Office, these gratify- 
ing words occur: “ Inspection report satisfactory.” 

It should be recorded, to the great credit of the 
corps, that out of a grand total of 1075 names 
registered on the books in the year 1872, not more 
than eleven men were absent. 
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During this year forty men enrolled in the 
militia reserve, and nineteen men were transferred 
to the army. 

The total number of men who have enlisted from 
the Northamptonshire into the regular forces, and of 
whom there is official cognisance, from the year 
1854 to 1860 (the year of amalgamation with the 
Rutland company), amounts to 612. 

During the said period, and under like circum- 
stances, from the Rutland company thirteen men en- 
listed in the linc. From 1860 to 1872, the united 
regiment sent 490 men to the line-—total from 
both being 1115. Numbers of men, doubtless, have 
enlisted in the Line during that period whose names 
have not gone through the books of the orderly 
room in the regular manner, and were consequently 
struck off the strength of the regiment as 
“ absentees.” 


The regiment of which I have treated has done 
good service to its country. 

The physique of the men first embodied during 
the Crimean war was something for a soldier to 
contemplate with satisfaction, and the morale was 
equally excellent. 

The graver character of crimes was almost un- 
known during the embodiment of the regiment in 
these latter years, and, altogether, the willing 
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obedience of both officers and men, and the alacrity 
with which their duties were learned and performed, 
must have been a source of constant pleasure to the 
commanding officer, who took an interest in his 
regiment second to no other colonel in these realms, 
and, moreover, felt a just pride in a corps ready and 
willing to follow him anywhere. 

_ It is to be deplored that I cannot furnish more 
copious details of the past history of the regiment 
than the meagre recitals here chronicled, though I 
believe it has played an important part in the events 
of an epoch famed for deeds of valour and chivalry. 


“<The evil that men do lives after them, 
The good is oft interred with their bones.” 


In like manner, perhaps, have the tidings of gallant 
actions and glorious combats gone, with the 
“mighty dead,” to that land of oblivion and repose 
from whence not even a whisper returns. 

There is much cause for regret that, in days 
gone by, county authorities did not treasure ample 
records of their own corps, and thus have preserved 
valuable links in the local annals, which would 
always have proved useful in the general history 
of the county. | 

If the achievements of each county regiment have 
not been sufficient of themselves to dazzle the world 
by their brilliancy, they would, at all events, have 
been read with interest by after generations. 

U 
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The idea of making the Militia regiment the 
reserve battalion of the Line regiment of correspond- 
ing county title is an excellent one; as, if properly 
carried out, it would establish a bien entendu 
between the line and militia which could not 
easily be disturbed, and weld the two forces into an 
army of perfect brotherhood, both in feeling and 
action, which no power could disunite. 

A national militia, if properly organized, is an 
institution of vast utility to a state, the men being 
engaged in their military duties only so long as may 
be necessary to qualify them to serve as soldiers 
when called upon to take the field, and being at all 
other times occupied in industrial pursuits beneficial 
to the community. 

They are thus defenders of their country and 
contributors to its prosperity, amenable to authority, 
and interested in the support of the laws and the 
preservation of social order. 


-~I 
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GENERAL REMARKS. 


In these days when Europe resounds with warlike 
preparations, and pre-eminent military geniuses in 
every nation are busily occupied in the work of re- 
modelling and reorganizing their military systems, 
we cannot with safety overlook the necessity of 
preparing ourselves for all those emergencies which 
may obtrude in the dim future. The military 
question of the hour appears to be one of tactics. 
The first Napoleon considered that an army ought 
to change its tactical formations every ten years; 
though by no possibility could. he have foreseen the 
wondrous improvements which have been made in 
the manufacture of firearms at a period when the 
rifle was but little known. 

He meant to convey, no doubt, that those who 
directed the destinies of nations, and particularly the 
administrators of armies, should ever be on the 
alert, ready to adapt their systems to new facts, 
and remodel the old, so as to place them on a par 
with the advancing spirit of the age. 

Three great wars have recently demonstrated the 
important part which rifled cannon and breech-load- 
ing rifles are capable of playing, and how range, 

u 2 
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accuracy, and rapidity have very much modified the 
conditions under which armies must at present do 
battle. 

When we see that the recent struggle between 
France and Prussia, instead of tending to make war 
less popular, has, on the contrary, revived a warlike 
spirit in Europe, manifesting how kingdoms may 
still be won by the sword, and how even the poli- 
tical existence of a nation which is not in a posi- 
tion to defend herself is endangered, we feel that a 
nation must be always ready to vindicate its honour 
and in a condition to repel any hostile violation of 
territory. | 

When we find that, even yet, engines and weapons 
offensive and defensive are in a state of transition, 
as well on land as at sea; that war must be waged 
at the present time not alone by an army in the 
field fed by supplies from the reserve, but by an 
entire nation in arms, it behoves us to consider well 
our own means of protection, wisely adapting our- 
selves to the new state of affairs, and facing reso- 
lutely the altered conditions by which we are 
confronted. From our insular position, and the pre- 
valence of a popular sentiment and tradition, a large 
standing army is not considered expedient; there- 
fore we must place our dependence upon the quality 
of such armaments as we are permitted to preserve, 
rather than upon the number of men, guns, and 
horses. Being slightly conversant with the armies 
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of foreign nations, I opine that none can equal the 
material of which the British army is composed, 
and there is no doubt it will ever render a good 
account of whatever enemy has the temerity to 
attack it. It is, however, with the Militia that I 
have to deal, and to that branch of the service we 
must look in order to recruit the regular army. 

To render the militia more thoroughly effective, 
it is both requisite and necessary, above all things, 
that the billeting system should be abolished and 
barracks established at the head-quarter towns, 
sufficiently capacious to accommodate two regiments 
at a time. These barracks might be almost con- 
tinuously used, by bringing in a fresh corps as 
soon as either of those occupying it had finished its 
training. : : | 

The recruits, I think, should, as much as possible, 
be enrolled in the winter, when employment is 
scarce ; they should then be taken into barracks 
and drilled for at least four months, with all the 
advantages of the full staff. 

This course of instruction would get them through 
the most trying pari of the winter, and support 
them up to the period when they could readily 
obtain employment. 

I am of opinion that greater inducements should 
be offered the men to re-engage after their first term 
of service has expired. At the present time a man 
who has served four years of his first period of 
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enlistment can re-enrol and receive the balance 
of his five years’ bounty, and also ten shillings of 
his new bounty. 

He further receives a gratuity of ten shillings a 
year in addition to his bounty ; and here the advan- 
tage to the man ends, however frequently he may 
re-enrol. 

I think it would be found to work beneficially if 
five shillings were added on the second re-enrol- 
ment, making the gratuity up to fifteen shillings ; 
and on the third re-enrolment to add another five 
shillings, thus making his gratuity one pound. At 
first, this might perhaps cost some more money, but, 
by way of set-off, the practice of giving five shillings 
‘‘ bringing money ” ought to be abolished. 

Very seldom does the bringer know anything of 
the recruit, for, as a rule, they have never before 
met or seen each other until the day the man comes 
to enlist. 

In fact, the practice is mischievous, as the newly- 
made friends generally withdraw to a public-house, 
where the five shillings of the “ bringer” and 
ten shillings received by the recruit of his bounty is 
all, or nearly all, spent for drink, or is fooled away. 

I believe this plan would, in the long run, effect 
a saving to the country; but, at all events, it 
would induce the old hands to remain longer in 
the service, and recruits could be obtained in 
greater numbers and with much less trouble. 


= TT ee Or , 
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The annual training of the militia should continue 
for six weeks at least, so as to allow sufficient time 
for each corps to go through a course of steady ball 
practice, without hurrying, and to which it is per- 
fectly useless to send a man until he is a proficient 
in position drill. This space of time would permit of 
the regiment, towards the conclusion of the training, 
having ten or twelve days’ brigade work under the 
supervision of efficient line officers. | 

Instead of having field manoeuvres on so large a 
scale yearly, as at present, in one particular locality, 
smaller corps of from four to six thousand men 
might be assembled for brigade and field instruction 
as near as convenient to the centre-point from which 
the force was drawn. 

Spaces should be secured in different parts of the 
country sufficiently large to manceuvre a force of the 
strength above mentioned, and where they could 
be encamped for the purpose of learning the all- 
important duties incidental to an army in face of an 
enemy. | 

The formation throughout the country of head- 
quarter districts is a step in the right direction ; but 
the command of those depdts should be under the 
control of the senior militia field officer of the 
district, and not under that of a half-pay colonel of 
the line. 

If, under the present system of military service, 
men from the line are to join the militia, on what 
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principle are those central depéts which are formed 
mainly for militia and recruiting purposes, and to 
save expense, to be placed with the mainstay of the 
militia force (viz., those possessing county influence, 
and the regular permanent staff), under the command 
of perfect strangers ? 

However renowned for gallantry and efficiency 
these new officers may be, they will never secure 
recruits, either for the line or the militia, su well as 
the county colonel and his esquire officers, possess- 
ing influence and local knowledge. The militia 
staff under its colonel, with the assistance of the 
adjutant, can easily and efficiently conduct the 
recruiting for the regular army as well as _ per- 
form all the other duties appertaining to the head- 
quarters of a district, and at a considerable saving 
to the public. | 

As a matter of course, the militia officer com- 
manding the head-quarters should be subject to the 
general in command of the divisional district, and 
receive all his orders from him. 

A roll of the names of the men of each regiment 
of the district should be kept in duplicate at the 
head divisional district, so that, in the event of a 
sudden emergency, the whole force could assemble, 
in any part of the district, without the loss of time 
which must ensue when each regiment, as at present, 
would assemble first at its own head-quarters. 

At such acrisis the regimental staff could readily 
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convey to the appointed rendezvous the arms, 
accoutrements, and clothing of their own regiment. 
Each regiment, when equipped for active service, 
ought to be provided with light carts for carrying 
the packs of each half battalion, and another for 
extra ammunition. | 
There should also be at least three ambulance 
waggons to every. four regiments, for the conveyance 
of medical stores and wounded men. 
_ These waggons should be small and light, and in 
addition to the waggons of the ambulance corps; 
they could be served by a certain number of men 
from each regiment, who would look after and 
attend to the horses, harness, &c., &c., the whole 
to be under the control of the senior surgeon of the 
four battalions. In my opinion, there should be 
an ambulance waggon and a medical tent, with the 
necessary supplies of medicine, &c., to each bat- 
talion, and one general hospital tent, with staff and 
every requisite provided, for each brigade. | 
_ The former would, of course, be under the manage- 
ment of the surgeons or assistant-surgeons of the 
regiments, and the latter under a medical staff which 
would be subordinate to the control of the senior 
surgeon of the brigade. 
- As in active service there would be a surgeon and 
two assistants to each regiment, one could well be 
spared for the brigade hospital, as the serious 
cases would doubtless be removed to it, and the 
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wounded men would have the satisfaction and 
comfort of knowing that one of the medical officers 
in their own battalion was in attendance to watch 
over their requirements. I place implicit faith in the 
plan of making militia regiments second battalions 
to regiments of the line, bearing a corresponding 
county title, and having the local forces in properly 
defined districts, under the command of the general, 
who, as well as his staff, would thus have the oppor- 
tunity of becoming acquainted with the troops under 
his control, and conversant with the capabilities and 
military proficiency of those officers with whom he 
had to deal. 

A system for the territorial mobilisation of the 
French army has for a lengthened period engaged 
the deep attention of that government. The absence 
of such a system was the cause of great disaster to 
France during the war of 1870. In that country 
-men on furlough, or who had not served their full 
time under the colours, being obliged again to join 
their respective corps, had in some instances to 
undertake a journey of four or five days’ duration to 
reach their depot for the purpose of being armed 
and equipped, and were then necessitated to retrace 
their steps in order to join the head-quarters of 
their regiment. Thus, small bands of soldiers were 
marched under the command of non-commissioned 
officers, to whom they paid but little or no atten- 
tion, creating a confusion which only impeded. 
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their progress as they passed through the various 
towns and villages en route to their destination. 
They frequently found themselves under officers of 
whom they knew nothing. Regiments were under 
brigadiers whom they saw for the first time, and 
brigadiers commanded by generals of division to 
whom they were almost strangers. 

_ Hence divisional commanders were ignorant alike 
of the capabilities of their generals of brigade and of 
the regimental colonels. 

Could aught but confusion and disaster result 
from such a military muddle ? 

As campaigns now last only days, whereas 
formerly they lasted for years, any other system 
than that of territorial organization is useless. 
Troops should be organized in regiments, brigades, 
divisions, and, when necessary, corps darinée, 
according to district or territory, by which means 
the citizen being in the first or second line of 
reserve would have but a few miles to travel in 
order to reach the head-quarters of his corps, or 
rendezvous indicated by his summons, and there 
finding arms and accoutrements ready, would be 
enabled at once to fall into the ranks and march 
with his comrades. : 

I am convinced that quartering regiments of cor- 
responding county titles in the head-quarter towns of 
their own counties,-on their return from foreign 
service, would be highly beneficial in tending to 
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promote recruiting for both the line and the militia, 
and keeping the two branches of the military estab- 
lishment in harmony with each other. In time of 
peace, however, during a long period of home 
service, it might, perhaps, be unwise to keep the 
line regiment always in its own county. 

Firstly, because soldiers remaining too long in a 
county or district run the risk of taking too active 
a part in the politics of their town, county, or district; 
more particularly as a large portion of their time 
would be passed in the reserve; and in the event 
of any political excitement or threatened insurrec- 
tion, they might not be found so entirely devoted to 
duty or so strictly amenable to discipline as they 
now are. The Garde Mobile, and even some line 
regiments in Paris, during the Commune, were 
instances of the danger of keeping troops too long 
in the same district. Secondly, the system of locali- 
sation, if carried to great lengths, might militate 
against the continuance of that friendly feeling now, 
happily, existing between line regiments. 

At present, when a line regiment enters a gar- 
rison town, it is almost sure to find itself acquainted 
with one or more regiments quartered there, and 
thus a fraternal intercourse, conducive to the best 
interests of the service, is fostered. But if a line 
regiment is always exclusively quartered in its 
county town, except in time of war, all this fraterni- 
sation must sooner or later cease. Besides, if it 
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became necessary at any time to relieve the county 
corps, the new regiment would be looked on as an 
intruder in the town. By all means, locate in its 
county a line regiment returning from foreign 
service; and when it has enjoyed the sweets of a 
long holiday amongst its kith and kin, remove it, and 
bring another regiment to the district. | 

This removal of the county regiment need not in 
any way interfere with its recruitment, which could 
be carried on effectively by the militia adjutant 
and staff under the senior officer of the county 
force. 

No apology can be necessary for this bold ex- 
pression of opinions respecting the improvement 
and better organization of the militia, those ancient 
and trusty defenders of our hearths and homes. 
Feeling strongly on the subject of their utility, 
and being satisfied that their patriotism is beyond 
question, I could not refrain from stating candidly 
my views, however valueless they may be considered 
by those whose discrimination and matured experi- 
ence may render them more capable of. forming a 
correct judgment. - 

I sincerely hope that our rulers, actuated by true 
wisdom and courage, will decide upon adopting that 
course which (however expensive it, may at first 
appear) shall place our reserve forces in a state of 
efficiency prepared for all emergencies. | 

In a country like ours, where military service is 
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voluntary, warlike establishments must necessarily 
be expensive. But consider the vital interests at 
stake! the magnitude of the empire to guard; the 
commercial riches to protect ; the prestige to uphold ! 
If “bloated armaments” are treated as an offence 
by peace-loving citizens throughout the world, the 
displeasure aroused by such manifestations of 
physical force should ‘fall upon those nations which 
have set the example, by placing the flower of their 
manhood in line of battle. 

England seeks not war; she is not carried away 
by the lust of conquest; but she has a duty to 
perform towards herself, towards civilization and 
freedom ; which can be the more readily fulfilled if — 
her legitimate influence in-the councils of nations be 
seconded by the knowledge that her forces are of 
such a character: as will make her bitterest enemy 
feel that her advice must be listened to at least with 
respect, and that it cannot be disregarded with 
impunity. With but little alteration the boast of 
Shakespeare's ‘King John’ may still be fitly applied 
to our present position: 
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“This England never did, nor never shall, 


Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror, ie i ee 
But when it first did help to wound itself. “a 
Now these her princes are come home again, 
Come the three corners of the world in arms, 

_ And we shall shock them. Nought shali make us rue, 


If England to itself do rest but true’” 


LONDON : 
EDWARD STANFORD, 6 AND 7 CHARING CROSS. 
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